Brandt RhonGUred in Oslo ۰ 


Chancellor Willy Brandt racelved the Nobel Peace Prize on 10 December in Oslo. At a 
ceremony attended by Crown Prince Harold and Crown Princass Sonja, members of 
the diplomatic corps and the Norwegian governmant Harr Brandt was handad the 
Prize’s gold medal by Aase Lionaes, chairman of the Stortings Nobel Prize Committee. 


(Photo: dpa) 


:Agreement termıs 
best that can 


be expected 


fter last-minute complications the 

agreements between tlic Federal and 
GDR governments and West Berlin Senate 
and the GDR government were signed on 
11 December, thus fulfilling the (erms of 
the Four-Power agreoment on Berlin of 3 
September, 

The Federal government has noted that 
the terms of tlie agreements by far exceed 
all expectations, though Bonn is the first 
to admit that they are not perfect. : 

It remains to beê seen whether the sprint 
down the home straight will prove to 
haye been a success. Events in Brussels, 
where the North Atlantic Council was in 
session, were no longer affected by the 
lerms of the agreement, whicl was not 
signed untll the day after the Nato 
conference lad come to a close, 

GDR State Secretary Günther Kolırt 
claimed during the signing ceremony that 
his Councll of Ministers had grasped the 
initiative in conducting the negotiations 
and bringing them to a successful con« 
clusion. 

This, however, cannot lıide the fact 
that East Berlin, particularly as the final 
hurdles were being scaled, could only be 
persuaded to overcome its misgivings by 
dint of energetic pressure brought to bear 
by Moscow. : 

For that matter one can well ask 
whether Bonn was right to press ahead 
with the last-minute sprint in the face of 
grave misgivings on the part of the Berlin 
parliamentary parties. 

.Were, despite the dismissal of the idea 
by East Berlin, some arrangement for 
West Berliners to visit the East during the 
Christmas season yet to be reached it 
would be an indication that concessions 
to the GDR do at times pay. 

(Handelsblatt, 13 December 1971) 


.lerms of the present agreement refusing 
transit {o anyone to WhO it takes û 
dislike, be they Fecdleral civil servants, 
membars of lhe National Democratic 
Party or refugees from lhe GDR, — as las 
happened in the past. 

ıe clause may appear to be o tricky 
proposition to have to accept but it ought 
not to be forgotten that the GDR las had 
to swallow its pride on a fair number of 
other matiers, first and foremost lhe 
restrictions on its sovereignty condoned 
by Moscow despite the fact that it itself 
has always sel great slore by just tlıis 
sovereignty. 

The technically trickiest and most 
prablematic section deals with the equal 
treatment originally demanded for West 
Berliners and holders of Federal Republic 
passports, In the text of the Four-Power 
agreement equal treatment became con 
parable treatment. 

This was a concession to the virtunlly 
panic-level anxiety on (he GDR’s part lest 
a quota-free “invasion” of West Berliners 
make shortages even more apparent — 


quite apart from the free flow of infor-. 


mation and opinion. 
What has now been agreed cannot, 


_. Mayhe,._he. described as-equal. treatment 


but is comparable in the meaning of tle 
Four-Power agreement. 

The immediate processing agreement 
reached at the last minute may be 
shackled by absurd red tape and restric- 
tions but if does represent an improve- 
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agreement 


ago world peace was jeopardised by the 
overnight erection of the Berlin Wall. 

Tanks faced one another turret to 
turret at the sector boundary and the 
building of the Wall proved to be but one 
step along a downhill path that was to 
place one difficully after another in tho 
way of the people of West Berlin, 

The difficulties ranged from threats to 
the air corridors to arbitrary arrests in 
overland transit. Even without a full-scale 
blockade it looked much as though Berlin 
would gradually be drained of life, 

Of Lhe various components of Osf- 
politik, including the Moscow and War- 
saw treulies, the Berlin Agreement is 
undoubtedly the one in which the West is 
most interested. 

It constitutes a detailed international 
writlen security guarantee for which the 
people of Berlin wuited in vain for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Not every detail of the agreement is 
quite us satisfactory us might have been 
wished, of course, but theri we do liye In 


a world dominated by power politles did 


war cries. In comparison with the past 
and present situation the agreement is by 
umd large satisfactory. 

To begin with no inroads are to be 
made on the pernunent presence Of 
Federal institutions in West Berlin. Not a 
single Federal authority or administrative 
court, for instance, is having tO nove, 

There will be no intrusion on Wesl 
Berlin airspace by Soviet jets in protest at 
sessions of Bundestag committees or 
parliamenary parties in the former 
Reichstag building. These are to be 
internationally guaranteed. 

The crucial factor, however, is the 
agreement on unhindred access. It would 
of course have been wishful inking to 
have expected the establishment of a land 
corridor, a facility that was not agreed 
after (he war, 

This accounts for one of the two 
difficult sections in the’ text of the 
Four-Power agreement, the so-called 
abuse clause providing for arrests on the 
access routes only in special circum” 
stances “in which there are sufficient 
grounds for assuming that abuse of transit 
routes is intended." ا‎ 
. Within the framework of this flexible 
formula the Berlin negotiators have done 
all in their power to ensure safety of 
access, It is just not true to assert that 
most refugees from the other part of 
Germany are affected by the clause. 

‘There is no question of the GDR by the 
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Female executives are more 
loyal on the job 
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Berlin transit 
initialled 


Between Munich and 
Kiel —- explore 
2000 miles of Germany 


3 


'Î tmburg, 23 December 1971 
|| Tenth Year - No. 506 - By air 


German cilles present 
many faces to the visitors, 
full 1 dion and yet 
modem, They ara pulsatin, 
with ilfe and are cosmo- 8 
politan meeting places, 


Sparkling springs every- 
where, more than 200 spas. 
Springs lor heart and 

ney complaints, for every 
liver and stomach, 


Here there's nothing virtu- 
ous in staying thirsty. Wine 
has been grown for nearly 
2000 years. Every town has 
brewed its own beer since 


for all types of treatment. 


offering you tha treasures And If nol the Middle Ages whist : E 
of the past and the nothing alls you, German sparkling wine ` SiadeutscheZelrun 
pleasures of the present. 3 n Ep a wll make came In about 1800, You'll : SHadeu BE ir 9 1 


never be dry iri Germany. 


t is more than mere coincidence thal 
Ralner Barzel left on his first 
jurney to the Soviet Union as leader of 
he Opposition on the day the Nobel 
kace Prize was awarded to Chancellor 
bandl in Oslo in rccognition of Brandt's 
piy of coming to terms with the 
St. 


Rainer Barzel's declared intention is to 
« first hand the results of lis policy 
wl decide once and for all whether or 
ut he is in favour of it, 

At the same time State Secretaries of 
te lwo German states reached agreement 
w the details of transit arrangements in 
kipect of Berlin. 

That same day the North Atlantic 
Council, meeting in Brussels, debated the 
unelusions to be drawn from Lhe Berlin 
Wflomont. ا‎ 

There could hardly be a clearer demon- 
ation of the intornutional political Jinks 
ween the various parts of what can 
uly be called Atlantic Ostpolitik. 

S#llom in post-war history has such û 
#mplicated procedure involving so nuch 
Flitical precision been successfully main- 
lined over so long a period. 

Not only the Bonn government und 
Fst Berlin Senate but also the three 
kstern Powers and all other Nato cout- 
lies have been involved in the building of 

8 many-storied struclure in the West. 
For this reason if for no other it is 
wer demagogy to maintain time and 
me again that Bonn’s chosen political 
Ik represents û dangerous departure 

m cooperation with the West and 
luis to make this country a tool of 

let Communism, 

j Had it not been for the initiative 
led by the Federal Government in 
this unparalleled example of inter- 
. {Mlional cooperation among allies would 

Uthave proved possible. 
the other hand had it not been for a 
e in the international political at- 


ESAS gen E 
4 0 

bor E00 years ao. See in 1971 
ancient town ol an. What the rest 
berg.where his house Of the world . 


A shopping spree in 1 
` famous streets. Perhaps In 
' ` , Blegant shops that sell finê 
` ` Jewellery, rare antiques 
and irendy fashlons. -. 
Or in the little bakery. .., 


You can sall on all 
stretches of the 
German seas (in 
Olymplc style, too), ; 
And the next swim- 


: . sil Stlanda,.YOu wil . . hehe 1 i ions be- 
eg eT ara ore soe many owns n WIl dIscovefla  Trerooeyuet een the o comimunlat World powers: 
, In Germany. Hook a4 hay 0 1972-Germany, ` Whatif you don't si ern cooperation on the new Ost 
Dürer's time 7 like watersports? Wltik would have been impossible. The 
IE 0 i : . Scene of the e 9 0 ge was certainly a major prerequisite. 
E 2 nefî ¢. Berlin Agreement occupies pride O 
1 اک‎ E 1 Betwe an Munloh ad 5 e 8 0 among he achievements rought 
: ° el | fou! 1 on en- 

. | 09 wh ا0‎ rt. explore 2000 miles of Germany 8 i E TEME Heee 
٠ ©, Or part, am inlereated in a pra-Olympic vigit lo Gernıany. ` It is the hub of the entire enterprise, an 

Please send me lull ınfı 0. P ۳ 
ا‎ of the 2000 mile iı 0: 1 1 Weement that does not make do with lip 
٠ "Olympic Tour” Name ا‎ ln 0 qtenter consisting instead of 
3 1 : e teds of detailed points, 
الک‎ . wehave ` Address f. pc ourity in Europe as the 8 25 1 
او س س س س‎ own, cannot be achieve 
desig ned for OU. 1 Please wrile in block letters and do not omuı Ihe postal ¦ .Î barkin on universal disarmament, 
: 0 4 1 remains a Ut ian proposition, but 
: ;  LEPSRDEDELSE enlale ly omaonveten f | lay by settling points of conflict in 
سے سی س سے س س مس ما بت مت مت عت‎ e e e e e ت س‎ 


. faking detail and to the advantage of 
Dih sides, 

significance of the detaled agree” 

0 becomes apparent when the situa“ 

ten years ago is recalled. A decade 


FLASHED NEWÎ 
Brandt medals 


e tradesunion-owned Bank fir Ge- 
meinwirtschaft is issuing a medallion 
to commemorate the award of the Nobel 
Peace Prize to Chancellor Willy Brandt, A 
portrait of the Chancellor will be on the 
gold and silver medals. 

The medallion is intended for collec- 
tors. Investors looking for a good invest- 
ment are recommended to buy gold bars. 

The Bank für Gemeinwinischaft has 
Issued medals in the past. A series of city 
medals sold like hotcakes, the bank 
states, The Brandt medallions are ex- 
pected to be just as popular, 

Normally there is no market for medal 
lions and the only way to make money 
out of them is to melt them down. But 
the Bank flr Gemeinwirtsclhaft has come 
up with a new idea, They will rebuy any 
medalllon at ten per cent below normal 
cost price. Few collectors have taken 
advantage of this scheme so far. 

: Oskar H. Metzger 
(Hendelsblatt, 1 December 1971} 


Mayor dies 


alter Möller, Mayor of Frankfurt 
. FY since June 1970, died of a heart 
attack on 23 November 1971. He was 51. 
Despile his short term in office, twice 
interrupted by illness, Walter Moller will 
be remembered as a man who prepared 
the way for progressive local policies. 

Möller was one of those men who 
rejected the capitalist system despite his 
high office. To conservatives he was tho 
enbodiment of left-wing Social Demo- 
cracy, He was considered a “Red” wlio 
wanted to see his ideas brought into 
Plier MIN hı 

. Walter Mller Wal go_ criticise 2 ls 
left-wing çoleagues for not a e NE 
able to: do what he wanted. Anyone 
seeing through the sooial structure must 
change it radically, they argued. 

But the social structures had practicnt 
as well as theoretical importance for 
Mller, That enabled him to judge the 
correct relationship between Socialist 
theory and political practice and con- 
tributed to his suecoss, . 


(Deutaches Allgemeines 
Sonntagsblatt, 28 November 1971) 


NPD leader 


MM artir Mussgnug, the new ‘leader of 
the National Democrats, is in many 
respects the ي‎ opposite of Iıis 
predecessor Adolf von ‘Thadden, the 
Prussian’ aristocrat with a touching desire 
for a “good Germany", .. : 


Mussgnug i¢ not ‘driven on by’ any 
itrealistic. alms arid He is too young to 
have' had a Nazi past, Born in Heidelberg 
in 1936, he studied law, After passing his 
final examinations he started up a law 


practice in the Swablan town of Tuttlin- 
IT fas beer 2 mB UF STIR 
NPD since it wés established and he soon 
worked hi§ way up'to be leader 6f the 
Baden-Württemberg branoh. In’ 1968 the 
Reiutlingen conslituéncy relurned him as 


‘its member in’ the ‘Stuttgart Provincjal 


Assembly. 

„ His election ‘as party leader’ miust Be 
seen ih Context with. the forthcoming 
roviniclal ‘electjots in ‘Baden-Wûrtterti« 
berg and the threat that the NPD might 

not, get aniy seats in ' the new Provincial 

Ammbly Stuttgart... E, 

. The: tolourless young ‘NPD mari is 

anythihg but an extremist, His. political 

stancê İş original rather thai’ radical and 


he. will” disappoint tho ‘many members 
çajling for a'strohg han... 7 oi 
EE "` KaiNeu : 
oy: i «(Deutsches Allgemeine! 
i `, Bonhtagablatt, 28 November 1971 
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;, Carlo Schmid 0 
(Photo: Marlanne von der Lancken) 


.He has become a European statesman 
though without ever attaining any of 
those posts for which he seemed destined 
— that of Foreign Minister, Bundestag 
President or Federal President. 

As a member of the SPD executive he 
lad a determining Influentce on party 
policy, especially on the party pro- 
Toe tedraftel at Bad Godesberg in 
His work in shaping Basic Law was of 
decisive importance and his name will 
always be linked with it. 

Wolfgang Fechner . 

(Neue Hannoverache Presse, 3 December 1971) 


Schmid - a 


a 
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Carlo 


European Statesman 


E Honnovorsche Presse 


such as Baudelaire, Rostand, Calderon 
and Machiavelli, Schmid is a member of 
the West German branch of PEN and was 
awarded Frankfurt's Goethe Prize in 
1967. 

Few politicians in the Federal Republic 
have held so many high appointments as 
Carlo Schmid since 1945. His humanistic 
ideals led him to become a Social 
Democrat while still a young student, He 
has never jacked courage, neither under 
the Weimar Republic, nor under Hitler 
nor after 1945, 

As president of the state secretariat of 
the French-occupied zone ‘of Wiürttem- 
berg and Hohenzollern he showéd fierce 
resistance against plans by the French 
authorities to change the borders of the 
state. 
` It also took courage to support Franco- 
German reconcillation at a time when it 
seemed impossible and to suggest coming 
to terms with Poland and opening diplo- 
matic relatlons with Israel, 

Carlo Schmid was a member of the 
Parllamentary Council, has been Bundes- 
tag Vice-President since 1949 apart from 
a three-year gap and has also been a 
Bundesrat Minister, a member of the 
Council of Europe and a member of the 
Western European Union assenıbly. 


SONNTAGSBLATT PA Carlo Schmid celebrated his 


75th birthday on 3 December, 
Shmid, a man who has become almost 
legendary in post-war politics in this 
cuntry, is a striking combination of a 
plitician and a scholar of the arts, a 
pher and a man of letters, an 
#sthete and student of international law, 
People of his type haye been rare in 
(Germany. The man of letters is more a 
feature of political and intellectual life in 
France and it is in the French intellectual 
world that Schmid, who was born in the 
guth of France, has found his second 
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Press interpretation ` | I PROFILE 
of popularity poll 


Varies 


DEUTSCHES ALIAIEMEINES 


Pier from the Allensbach Institue 
recently conducted a survey to di 
cover what voters i{hought of prominenl 
politicians and tle current political situs. 
tion, . 
Eighteen tables wero sent to 
editorial staffs along with a short expla. 
tion and interpretation of the results, 
‘The West German press seized upon the 
subject after ZDF-Afagazin, a weekly 


television programme dealing with cur | home 


His prolific literary works are proof of 
ıhis slide of his nature. Apart from his 
own works of fiction and academic and 
political studies he has translated authors 


President Pompidou 
honours Carlo Schmid 


Prtsident Pompidou has awarded Bun- 
destag Vice-President Carlo Schmid 
le insignia of a grand officer of the 
legion of Honour in recognition of his 
#rvicos to Franco-German understanding. 
The award took place on 2 December, 
A day later the Social! Democrat politi- 
can celebrated his 75th birthday and the 
Bmdestag held a special ceremony in his 
nour. Schmid has been a member of 
lhe Bundestag since 1949, 

(Këlner Sitadt-Anzeigar, 2 December 1971) 


f ‘at the Corstitutfotal Court Could’be 

legally eotpled if the successor to 
retiring judge Professor Steln had been a 
man who had never been a judge of any 
sort. 0 

After judges Rinck and Wand, Dr Faller 
is the third judge to have worked pre- 
viously as an adviser in the Constituilonal 
Court and to have grown (or been reared) 
to be a supreme judge. ٍ 

Gebhard Müller has already passed the 
age of retirement. Born on 17 April 1900 
at Fûramoos near .Blberach, he has been 
head of the Constitutional Court for 
almost thirteen years and is one of the 
most respected Germans of our era, . 


There are few persons in’ which ‘the 
inner development of faculties can. be 
traced as olearly. as in Mûller. A student 
and social ‘worker during the years of 
inflation, he became a judge in Swabia, 
State President of Wirttemberg-Hohen- 
zollern and was orie of tie pacemakers 
for the union of Baden and Württemberg 
into one, Federal state... ا‎ 


The gap arising in the Conititutional 
Court through the departure of Professor 
Leibholz, 4he-leading.demoeratic, thinker 


EY 


¢ E 


2 # EGS FE 


of his generation, cannot be filled by a 
` scholar of Jaw despite tie ‘fact that the 
Constitutional. Court badly needs & few 
more professors as judges. 4 
Like the Hesse ‘Minister of Education 
and Justice; Professor Stein,‘ Leibholz was 
at the Constitutional. Court'ever since if 
was established in 1951, '.'.: ° +. 
‘Gregor Geller, who is also Jeavlig, wes 
recognised . as an. indeþendent ' person 
! dur: 


! during his. eight yéars, at the. Constitu- 
: tonal Cour ° . .'` Ryhrd Beker. 
 '.  (Hanilelsblatt, 9 Décember 1971) 


` Resbifle of 
judges at 
Karlsruhe Court 


development now that he has succeeded 
Gebhard Müller as president and atthe 
same time taken over the chairmanship of 
the First Chamber of the Constitutional 
Court, Benda was a Christian Democrat 
‘member of the Bundestag and acted as 
Minister of. the Interior between 1968 
and 1969. 4 
Joachim Rottmann, the unanimously 
elected Free Democrat candidate, is the 
same age as Benda. Born in Arnstadt, 
Thuringia, he studied in the Soviet Zone 
as it then was and .took his final law 
examinations in West Berlin. ٤ 
Rottmann was in the Ministry of 
Defence for ten years and under the new 
administration became a ministerial direc- 
tor and head of the central department in 
the Ministry of the Interior, 
' Martin Hirsch ‘also tomes from the 
world of Bonn, politics. Born in Breslau 
in 1913 hé practised law iû Berlin. Hê was 
up. to now one of the SPD’s legal affairs 
experts and deputy chairman of the 
parliamentary group. 
` Hirsch will become vice-president of 


the Constitutional Court on the retire. J8 


ment of Walter Seuffert, the current head 
of thé Second Chamber, 

It was during a consultive session of the 
Third Penal Chamber of the Federal 
Court of Justice that Dr. Hans Faller, 
born in 1915 and deputy chairman of the 
body, heard of his election as judge of the 
Constitutional Court, 1 
` Faller comes .from Bader and: has 
Inherited a'vineyard «and holliday home in 


ffié Black Forest, he served the Constitu-. 


‘tional Court inthe fi 
afd préss spokesman. 
His eleçtiod’ has put’ an end to ' the 


ftlég as a councillor 


senslori .sirroufiding thé possibility that a 


Far, or The a O thêè 
Foderal . Constitutional Court were 
d at a cerontony held in Karlsruhe 
m 8 December, Four new judges were 
notiog of their appointment by 
hesident Fleinemann. 
The four judges leaving made their 
lclal departure and ihe two re-elected 
ges, Frau Rupp-von-Brlnneck and Wal- 


fim, | fr Rudi Wand, wero confirmed in their 


posts for a further period of office, 
A quarter of the judges wero also 
d four years ago but this time the 
is more significant because of the 


dange ١ 
alwyt mortance of the judges who are retiring. 


Constitutional Court has also been 


)« .Î tngged into-the controversy surrounding 


te appointment of new judges, 1t was 
terelore an act of consol dation for the 
sldent himself to come to Karlsruhe 
mlofficially appoint the new judges. 

The Bundesrat, Bundestag and govern- 
nt were thus represented by the head 
# state and the Court's status AS an 

ndent constitutional ' organ was 


. The Constitutional Court, that up to 
Aw has always retained respect through 
# administration of justice, has thus 
tme a little closer to the Bonn establish- 
mn, 0 1 : 


lI may be noted that no German Kaiser 
#Bismarck’s Empire ever saw fit to visit 
supreme judges. All Presidents of the 
Republic on the other hand have 
supreme courts in Karlsruhe in an 


cial capacity. : : 
„The most important presidents of the 
Feleral Constitutional Court have so far 


e.from the world of politics —~ 
ann Höpker-Aschoff (FDP), Rudolf 
م‎ and Gebhard Müller 0 
-all managed to become balanced 
Hires after many years of being ministers 
« politiclais whose position ‘and’ deci 
ns were always liable to dispute. 
Bhst Benda, the 46-year-old Berlin 
lyer, must flor the samê course of 


e | nh 


rent affairs, announced the first results iq 
one of its broadcasts. 

Headlines announced “Schiller and 
Wehner lose support” (Die Welt), 
reveals Brandt as most capable politica 
(Sideutsche Zeitung), “Brandt’s popular 
ity unchanged" (Frankfurter Rundschan), 
“Allensbach reveals large swings among 
voters" (Frankfurter Allgemeine Z4 
tung), “Super-Minister Schiller sil 
most” (Bild) or “Schmidt rises, Strats 
drops" (Hamburger AMforgenpost). 

The most important news In Alld aul 
Welt is that members of the govemig 
coalition have lost support or slipped ù 
the charts. 

The Frankfurter Rundschat and Sh 
deutsche Zeitung stress the popular 
port for Chancellor Willy Brandt 
the loft-wing [Iam brtrger Aforgenpott 
nounce Helmut Schmidt's rise in pf 
ularity and Franz Josef Strauss" drop 
support, 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeliy 
demonstrates its knowledge of the po 
lems of political science by pointing ol 
the swings among the voting Po 

That is the oad thing about the rel 
of opinion polls .-- (here Is something f! 
everyone. You only have to serve il up 
{he right way. e 

Anyone prepared lO Spe 

eg on both Dild 0 lenr 

lorgenpost, the lwo Hlamburg 
learned {ho whole truth. about Hebet 
Wehuer’s popularity. 

Renders who bought only one of 
newspapers cither saw “Herbert Went 
a top-class politician though not 4¥ 
popular, e ا‎ 0 pp rt of رل‎ 
cent of the population™ orem; 
“The most bnpopular politician ! oil 
Democrat Wehner, Fifty-one pef cent 
the population do not haye a f 
opinion of him” (Bild). ا‎ 

Some papers believe, the poll ا‎ 
portant because it gives informallol 
the standing of our politicians, alg 
post. put it, or, in the words of HA‘ 
politicians’ top-ten. ت‎ 

The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltué i 
the other hand states that the ا‎ 
voter popularity were much i 
maine. 1 dorotes iE Pi 0 
test of popularity and warts 
that the results are not complete i 
respect as many of the most Pf j 
Christian Democrat politicians have * 
omitted. : د‎ zeit 

The Frankfurter Allgentelne yy 
does not therefore believe that ot 
and Rainer Barzel are not e ol 
popular CDU/CSU men, a fact Hat, . 
of the other newspapers igriore ° 

This survey of the We! erga lont 
shows how many possiple int اا‎ 
there are for the results of a 
poll. Pupils of political educate ot f 
that reading headlines alone nbs! o 
ough, A persan must read & Rilitt 
newspapers, i  JirgRi 

4 0 : (Dautaches ARE | 
E Sonntagiblat, 31 Nore " 
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loose group of deputies of the country 
concerned or via suitable institutions. 

In the United States for instance a 

arliamentary group can only be estab- 
ished through law. In order to avoid 
increased legislation, the United States 
has restricted itself to establishing parlia- 
mentary friendship groups with ifs imme- 
diate neighbours only. 

Relations with other countries — in 
cluding the Federal Republic — are no 
less intensive as a result since thıey are 
fostered by organisations such as the 
Atlantic Bridge or the Nato Parlianen- 
tarians, 

West Germany too places great store on 
an interchange of ideas with the parlia- 
mentarians of neighbouring States. Mem- 
bers of the West German-Belglum-Luxem- 
burg Friendship groups for instance meet 
regularly for joint discussjons on trans- 
port, culture and other affairs affecting 
the three countries. 

Menıbers of the parliamentary groups 
have also had opportunity of proving 
their skill on a number of diplomatic 
missions. One example was in 1968 when 
the West German-Korean group succeeded 
in achieving the release of a number 
of political prisoners (Korean students 
kidnapped from the Federal Republic by 
the South Korean secret service). 

“That was convincing proof for the 
political importance of these parliamen= 
tary groups,” states Dr Walter Keim of 
the Bundestag’s Press and Information 
Office. “Sometimes they are even des- 
cribed as the best secret diplomats We 
have.” Illane von Koscielski 

(Das Parlament, 27 November 197 +» 


Millions to promote 
cultural relations 


overseas 


"fe Federal Republic’s cultural affairs 
policy abroad is once again under 
discussion as the debate on urgent reform 
of Its alms and organisation contiriucs, 

Experts believe that more financial ald 
should be glven to the cultural affairs 
department if it is really to bo one of lhe 
pillars of Bonn's foreign policy. 

Dr Martin, tho Chrisllan Democrat 
education expert and chairman of (he 
Bundestag comniltleo of ingulry, belleves 
that five hundred milllon Marks a year 
should be allocated for cultural affairs, At 
et the government only provides 

84 million Marks, 

Bonn at present finances some 250 
German schools throughout the world, 
Sevenly thousand children and ten 
thousand youngsters of the pre-school age 
are taught by 1,500 German teachers and 
3,500 local teachers. On top of this come 
cultural institutes, exhibitions and scien- 
tific and student exchanges. 

The main problems, Dr Martin said, 
were {he place of cultural affairs policy in 
forelgn policy, reorganisation (in the 
Foreign Office for instance), the future 
organisation of schools abroad, the use of 
mass media and the working method of 
intermediate agencies, 

corqmisslon of inquiry visited a 
Uriber Of Latin Amigricat countrlês tfiis 
autumn in örder to gain an on-the-spot 
impression of the present situation. “Not 
all impressions were complimentary,” Dr 
Marin comments. 

A lot must be changed, he sald. The 
needs of the host country must ' be 
considered {o a greater extent. There 
must be ‘closer cooperation and the 
Federal Republic must provide more 
scholarships so that children of the 
so-called lower classes can also be 
educated at German schools, It is im- 
portant to free these schools of their 
image as schools for the’ priviliged, Jt 
might often be of:more benefit to set up 
career training centres instead of the 
normal .type of school, Dr Martin believes 
that the bilingual school must play an 
important part in future plans, `. 

; i. us. Harimutl, Keppner 
(Kielér Nachrichten, 2 December 971) 
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Parliamentary groups aid 
international understanding 


Depending on its size, each group elects 
a two to five-man executive at a coıısti- 
tutive meeting usually chaired by the 

Bundestag President in his capacity as 
head of the West German branch of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

The executive outlines the main spheres 
of members’ activities. Resolutions are 
drafted by the full session and all 
members can submit proposals, Trips 
abroad always require thorough exami- 
nation’ and the express permission of the 
Bundestag President. Only the members 
of the group executive are normally 
entitled to travel. : 

Ten of the nineteen parliamentary 
groups currently existing in the Bundes- 
tag are friendship groups, That means 
that the parliament of the partner nation 
has also set up a similar group. 

Nine of them are contact groups. In 
these cases there is no equivalent asso» 
ciation in the partner country. 

The oldest group is the West German- 
French group established in 1957. Today 
it has 93 members. The ا‎ group Is 
the West German-Russlan Group estab- 
lished only this year with its 158 mem- 
bers. The smallest is the West German- 
Cyprlot Group with sixteen mermbers, 

Of the 518 deputies in the Bundestag 
410 (or 79 per cent) belong to one or 
more of these parliamentary groups. This 
figure will presumably rise by the end of 
the year as there are plans to establish 
two new groups in December — a West 
Cernıan-Scandinavian and a West Cer 
man-lranian Friendship Group. 

The importance of the various parlia- 
mentary groups depends on the momen- 
tary political situation. The better the 
relations with the partner nation, tho less 
conspicuous are (he parliumentary 

groups. 

The West German-IF'rench Friendship 
Group for instance did a lol of good work 
at the end of the fiflles, In more recent 
years the activities of (he parllamontary 
groups have concenlmied on increasing 
cooperation ' with Eastern European 
countries, 

Cary von Buttlar, an administrative 
adviser in the [nter-Parliamentary Affairs 
group, states, “Parliamentary groups have 
a quasi-prophylactic function. Wherever 
relations with other parliaments are to be 
improved and intenstiled, they do genuine 
pioneer work.” 

Inter-pailiamentary contatts with 
States that have 'not established equiva- 
lent friendship groups are upheld by a 
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ho woud ever link the idea of 
WV eentery friendship groups 
with politcal ploneers? On the rare 
occasions tey are mentioned in the press 
or on radio or television it is usually 
because members are just about to go on 
a trip abroad or have just come back from 


4 these visits to distant countries do 
got sem to entail difficult duties or 
negotiations and thus fail to hit the 
headlines, the man on the street tends to 
thnk that the maln purpose of these 


goups is to provide members of the 
fndestag with cheap flights to other 
rontinents. 


But things are different in reality, The 
large number of parliamentary friendship 
groups do not function as a private travel 
agents’ for Bundestag menıbers. Instead, 


Parliamentary Groups in 
the West German Bundestag 
Friendship Groups: Contact Groups: 
Canadian Group 


Cyprlot Group 
Dutch Group 


Afrlcan Group 
Belgium Group 
British Group 
French Graup 
ttellan Group 
Japanese Group 
Rumanlan Group 
Ruasian Group 
Tunlislan Group 
Turkish Group 


Finnish Group 

indian Group 

tsreall Group 

Korean Group 

Latin American Group 
Yugoslav Group 


they fulfil the aims of {he statutes of {he 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

Article One of this organisation states 
that personal contacts are to be fostered 
and ا‎ furthered among meme 
bers of (he various parliamenls. 

This is intended to incrense cooperation 
between the States involved, consolidate 
and develop democratic institutions and 
foster efforls towards poace and coopera’ 
ton, 

Apart from foslcring friendly con(acls 
wilh members of other parliaments, once 
of {he most important features of the 
work undertaken by the parliamentary 
groups is lo discuss relevant bilateral 
political problems with the representa 
tives of parlner Slates, 

Parliamentary groups are established 
anew’ at the beginning of every legislative 

riod. No law or regulation is necessaty. 
only requires thé initiative of a number 
of members and the permission of the 
Bundestag President to re-form a grbup or 
establish a new one. ' 
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Heinrich Schliemann 
(Photo: Stantabibliothek Berlin) 


Schliemann collection became the centre- 
point of the Etlınological Museum in 


His Mycenaean finds and the items he 
discovered in lıis later excavations were 
donated to the Greek National Museum 
in Athens, a city in which he spent many 


(Kleler Nachrichten, 2 December 1971) 


She concedes that she cannot do much 
else, The melancholy ‘she ' enjoys ‘-also——. § 
plays a central role in her works. Her 
output is a constant, though varying 
repetition, “Actually 1 always write the 
same sort of stuff," she agrees. . 

Gabriele Wohmann ‘tries to illuminate 
her inner life in her work. This Is what 
, forces her to spend so much time writing 
and it acts at the same time as A 
safety-valve, rescuing her from occaslonal 


She has little time for anything e 
thig gives her a guilty feeling. She has no 
time to concern herself with other 
people, not even her family. For this 
reason she wants the routine of which 
everyday Ife consists to boe more success. 


She is willing to forgo the fashionable 
pastimes of our time such as parties and 
theatre-going which she describes as a 
waste of time, She has to write, 

But she does not write just for herself. 
She is one of the first writers to have 
done television work, One reason for this 
was to reach a section of the population 
that might not read books, 

„She is completely subjective, She is an 
wife ‘irrdiiduzl+ Shë fates the conformity: and 
" 1atolérance of’ the literary world that 
'. demands soclal criticism from every writ- 
"ers: But .ahe takes her .reading publi 


Making no allowances for her readers 
. ıgeems to. her to be the best way of 
and . Making ,sllowances for them. Instend of 
.& condescending attitude, she 
€ 1y. provides her readers with a 
, high-quality style, 
° The’ steadily inc 
. books. and. the appr 
:television compandes are worth more than 
` money tö her, For the last two years she 
has been earning more than her husband 
wich amuses her as well as filling her with 
ide. But the most Important 
. .fêature of fier success js that it confirms 
she ison the right road. Gerd Klepzlg ; 
`, (Dle Walt, 25 Navember.1971) 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


the Dardanelles he believed he had found 
the sile of ancient Troy. 

His Midas touch did not desert him. 
Schliemann, experlenced in Oriental bar- 
gaining since his days in Russia, used lis 
sweet words and even sweeter Sounding 
bakshish to gain the ear of the most 
important Turkish officials and thus 
obtained the Sultan's permission to ex- 
cavate the site as long and as extensively 
as he wished. . 

Between 1870 and 1890 with a few 
temporary breaks Schliemann dug 
through all nine levels. At first he thought 
that the remains of a city that had been 
destroyed by Fire between 2500 and 2000 
B.C. was his Troy but he had been misled 
by all the gold he found, the so-called 
treasure of Priam. 

The genuine Homeric Troy, a large city 
of the Mycenian civilisation around 1200 
B.C., lay four levels higher, Schllemann’s 
Midas touch persisted. In 1876 he found 
the vast treasures of gold from the tombs 
of the Kings of Mycenae, in 1881 and 
1882 came across the entry to the 
treasury of Orchomenos and in 1884 and 
1885 uncovered the mighty palace of the 
fabulous kings of Tiryns. 

There could haye been no nobler 
discoverer of the Homeric age, Schlie- 
mann paid for the excavations from his 
own pocket and he took nothing from 
the treasures he found. 

He donated the valuable finds from 
Troy to the German Empire after they 
had been exhibited from 1877 to 1880 in 
the South Kensington Museum, The 


Gabriele Wohmann - portrait 
' ofa modern writer 


more readings than he sees as either good 


ability to enjoy also includes awareness of 
the danger of losing everything people 
enjoy — the beauty of the se8, parental 


The fact that everything ends in death 
is another reason for her not to have a 
child. And yet she hopes there is an 
afterlife, though without actually be‘ 
lieving in one. “You'd be no more than a 
suicide case without this hope,” she 
comments. 0 

Her hope is melancholy and basicall! 
she finds it difficult to live with. She 
knows how to enjoy her own melancholy 
of course, She likes listening to sad music 
like Schubert's Winterreise and likes bad . 
weather. But ali in all she lives under a 
ştrain that could prove dangerous for her. 

“Saving time is the main thing here,” 
complains her husband, a quiet-looking, 

,„  Baily-dressed lecturer 

a . „i WhO feels that both 

he and wife Gabriele 

should be respon- 

sible for the house- 

work. “Sometimes I 

sweep the place, 

sometimes she Ya 
cuums,” he com- 
ments, He complains 
most of all about the 


i swallow . so many 

drugs that she had to 
spend séveral weeks. 
in g sanatorium She 
is determined now 
to take her job 4 
little easier but her 
husband is. peg 
simistie, She has al- 


(Photo: Karin Voigt) ready agreed tp, give. . . 


` love and lifë, 
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Midas touch never deserted 
Heinrich Schliemann 


to learn Dutch, he eagerly turned to 
languages and night after night studied 
English, French, Italian, Spanish and even 
Portuguese. 

His diligence paid off, He changed jobs 
and became a clerk and accountant with 
B.H. Schréder and Company. Fle learned 
Russian because of ils new firm's busin- 
ess interests and so impressed his sup- 
eriors that they sent him to St Petersburg 
as their agent in 1846. 

From this moment onwards Heinrich 
Schliemann’s misfortunes seem to have 
become a thing of the past. Both his rivals 
and partners began to mention the name 
of the young 25-year-old with respect and 
by the time he was 35 he had already 
amassed a considerable fortune. 

He withdrew from commerce at le age 
of 41, not wanting to overstrain his Midas 
touch, and moved to Paris where, more 
eager for knowledge llıan ever before, he 
threw himself into the study of Greek 
archaeology. : 

In 1868 he left France to conquer 
Homers country. He toured Corfu, 
Hihaca, the Peloponnes and Asia Minor 
and on the hill of Hissarlik not far from 


S he is melancholy though not without 
hope. Tall and slim, with long black 
hair and dressed in black, Gabriele Woh- 
mann sits sipping black coffee and looks 
at the world outside with her dark eyes. 

But she wears sparkling rings on her 
fingers and slıe talks and smiles eneregeti- 
را‎ and with a touch of humour, “1 like 
lifo too,” she stateş seriously. 2 

She has been melancholy sinco she was 
a child. “1 shall always remain childlike in 
a certain respect,” she says with a high 
degree of charm. 

A pair of children's slippers lie in 
half-studled carelessness on the window 
soat of. the ground floor of her house in 
Darmstadt’s artist colony, Gabriele wore 
these slippers as a four-yoar-old. Next 
May sbe will be forty, ° : 

The passing of time as of all things fills 
her with melancholy. Even when a child, 
she trled to capture transitory moments 
and secure a supply of the fine things.in 
life — cake in those days, . 

Eating is still one of her most pleasur- 
able occupations today. But for her the 


e life of Heinrich Schliemann, born 

the son of a pastor 150 years ago on 
¢ January 1822 in Neubuckow, Mecklen- 
qurg, seems as İf lt could have been taken 
‘aight out of a fairy-tale. 

No other person has ever had a career 
Ike Schliemann. Though it appears as a 
pichwork confusion thero was a thread 
of ingenious logic running through it, 
linking the component parts. 

Heinrich Schliemann inherited his 
amost fanatical love of Ancient Greek 


cuilisatlon, the one driving force in lis 
Jfe, from his father who taught him 
much about the Trojan War, the bellicose 
kehilles, the wily Odysseus, the deeds of 
Heracles and the Phrygian King Midas 
shose hands turned everything to gold. 


But Schliemann senior was unable to 


provide his gifted son with a classical 
education at a grammar school and 


ivorslty. 
Helnrich became a grocer's apprentice 


ti the age of fourteen and though every 
mening after his uninspiring work of 
difting and selling soap and salted her- 
ings he sought refuge in his books about 
le Ancient World and sometimes wished 
o be King Midas but it was all of no use 
-10 in his hands turned to gold. 


Inslead he was plagued by misfortune. 


Men he was nineteen he rar away to 
lımburg and enlisted as a ship’s boy on a 
dlp sailing to Venezuela. But he did not 
gt very far. His ship was wrecked in a 
sm off the Dutch coast and all he 
tamed for his pains was the not very 
desirable post of errand boy for a trading 
house in Amsterdam. 


Hê“ now abandoiied fiis unprofitable 


iraming about tho Ancient Greeks, 
Fen he noticed how easily he was able 
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oon cuntries are building up film libraries the 
allonal film archives, 

0 0 small ا و‎ as the 
sches Institut flr Fllmkunde are 
Georg Wilhelm Papst, in his Geel | kving 


Republic still makes do with no 


to work with totally inadequate 
trying to save irreplaceable histori 


al works. 

. These paitry funds and seeming lack of 
MWerest are making it difficult to deal 
rientifically with the history of the 
dema 75 years after the first moving 
tures were made. 


Obviously officials in this country see 


uihing amiss in. a countty with such a 
tlural history and heritage having no 
Btlonal film library, To bring the matter 
me to them they should be asked to sit - 


and try to imagine research into 


ical and art ihistory studies without 


quate museums arnıd galleries} 


1ı many. places cultural advisers ‘to 
dom who are quite kéen' to splash 
money about when itis for operas, 
cheques for a million or two 


‘arê prepared to lend a hand to 


tentific studies of the cinema pass the 
ek or complain that they are not 
Inning a charitable organisation. 


so irreplaceable films are rotting 


erature without well-stocked libraries, 


ld Wi. 
there j helr 
ddle clases e ihout a second thought, when asked if 
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Insufficient cash 
. 

available for 

film libraries 
Ge Garbo suffors silently from th, 

Depression while Asta Nielsen, fing 

as a young strcetwalker, later as an 
experlonced wfıore hastens towards her 
melodramatic end. Paul Wegener exploiş 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s starving 
Wilhelm Dieterlo agltates in the cause of 
class warfare and Werner Krauss lies oq 
the Peony couch. 

This nostalgic revival of the good olf 

days of German silent film came by 
courtesy of a film seminar organi 
the North Rhine-Westphalian Educatiy; 
Ministry at the Folkwang Museum is 
Essen. 
Six historically interesting films fron 
the archives of the German Cineattie 
Institute in Wiesbaden were shown unde 
the collective heading of “The Portrayal 
of Social Problems in the German Silent 
Film of the Twenties”, 

We remember the cleverly staged crowd 
scenes from the 1927 production of 
Hauptmann’s Die Weber (The 
by Friedrich Zelnik, at the time a flu 
full of involvement in the plight of e 
working classes but nowadays lookiy 
very aged. 

Another outstanding point about lli 
film was the graphically unusual ani 
powerfully oxpressive titles designed by 
Georg Grosz. : . 
Karl Grune’s abstract pacifistic filn4n 
Rande der Welt (On ıhe Edge of ht 
World) produced in 1927 was permet 
with impressions of (he First World Wa 
I was an honournble effort and ardu 
great indignation among nationality 
when first released. But today it ¢ 
rather comical. 

None of these filnıs can hold a cal 
lo Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau’s Suis 
(1927). This film, shot in America, 
story of a farmer and lis wife 
marringe is rocked by a iy im 
Murnau proves to be one of tlie fe¥ 
directors of (hoso days wiiose works! 
withstood the ravages of time. 

Ilis is a virtuoso at twisting what &# 
audience is expecting to see into 
offects, turning melodrama fo ¢ 
und back to melodrama and crenling 
kind of film universe which Is his owl 
properly. 


nisse einer Seele (Secrets of a Soul)m# 
in 1925, takes a psychoanalyst's 4% 
mative for gripping Expressionist 
experiments. ا‎ 
He uses the growing interest in Fr 
teachings to make what is a mixtUR 
feature film and educational film 4 
the new tlhıcories. A phobia of koivés 
the treatment 0 this gv 1 
opportunity to demonstrate 
o sequences ıhat films can do nf 
than depict reality, : 
In 1925 he turned to current bl 
problems with Die freudlose Gas (U 
Cheerless Alley) in which he de f 
economic decline and moral decay 
Viennese bourgeoisie during 1Me 
inflation following the First Wol 


Bruno Rahn also took up the (¢! 0 
1he moeurs and double star 
morally of the mi 
oe (Trage 
n 1 

Up till now all six of hese films o 
not be lent out since they had seen ا‎ 
days and the money for 


dy of a Prot 


avallable until the Education MY | ¥y because there is no money to make 


and films that are offered to 
f libraries cannot be accepted 


because there is insufficient space to store 
lately’ the Federal states haye been - 


to .agree on proposals to set Up 
of film library at some point in 


have not reached ement. . 
ye not reached ary agre 


"" (Köiner Stadt-Anzelger, 26 November 1971) 


ste in. کرو کم‎ 
ا‎ given by Fra Gebet, 
Curator of 0 Institute expen i 
necessary this step Was plaine 
it only went part of the WY ds 
bridging the gap. ۳ 
GDR enjoy a budget o 1 
and Ê of the ep 


Ulrich Sohamoni in his latest film eins 
(Photo: Schamoni/Teampress) 


one occasion but the businessman is able broken by the game or making a living 
to fob them off with a small share of the 

Thirdly, and here Schamoni's political 
involvement comes out, there is the 
political parable of the industrialist and 
the workers. The two vagrants work for 
the man who has the system in his pocket 
and who has the wherewithal, 

There is tle apparent solidarity during 
the business excursion in the Camargue, 
the symbolic attempt to escape by the 
two exploited men, the return to Jepen- 
dence, then the final revolution. 

At the fade-out at the end the cheated 
capitalist lies in a state of collapse and a 


Later orl they decide to play for 

themselves, make a packet, buy out Fatso 

and leave him behind bewildered, be- 
mused and alone. 

The film really gets under way with lhe 
beginning of the working relationship and 
instead of the situation and character 
comedy at the beginning a number of 
viewpoints come to the fore and the 
cinemagoer, according to Schamoni, can 
pick which ever he likes the best or finds 
the most plausible, 

At the outset the film is the story of a 
journey, peppered with hidden meanings 
and in-jokes, filmed in [6mm and 35mm 
with scenic shots of great beauty, most of 
the scenes being improvised from in 
mediate moocls and experiences: 

Secondly the film is a study of gambling, 
ihe game of roulette as a. form of 
entertainment or as a sign of depravity. 

The action is nol coricenlrated on tho 
fascination or the technique of he game 
(we never see the wheel! at all) but on the 
psychology of cheating at roulette, being 


. Frankfurt leads the Way. 


with community cinema 


Fourthly etns' is a film about Lhe five 
people who act in it and for wlıonı 
gambling is an act of clarification and 
arlly of liberatlon. The iwo workers, 
Tamım and Fuchs, are not actors but have 
a background of studying, begun but not 
completed, jobs, a political nisslon and a 
period of beatnik existence. 

Peter Schrëdor, as the chauffeur is i 
man for all parts. Andrea Rau ugain plays 
tlhe role she has carved oul for herself in 
the West German film industry in any 
number of cheap porn pleces. She iets 
herself be İnid and exploited and domon- 
strates ‘this exploitation movingly by 
doing the only thing she is capable of 
doing — getting 'em off and 
Schamoni ‘ himsel 
largest private investment. He is a typical 
boss, even though ealen away with 
self-doubt and at bottom a shabby, 
hollow moneybags, a miserable beer- 
bellied lump of meat, 

Without sparing himself at all Schamoni 
distends his rosy-pink masses of flesh and 
bares his rotten teeth, 

This is the fifth level at which the film 
runs ~ the part of the businessman in the 
.fim biz. The. two casual workers re- 

resent the Jungfilmer who have an 
initially bad experience with big money 
and small ambitions and suddenly find 
emancipation ~— they. then play a part 
themselves instead of‘being mere tools, 

„. One of them who takes the risk and 
loses ~~ the other plays on one and wins, 
But will this eins be a winner? 

„ The usual criticisms that the film Is too 
„diffuse, the director is too find of prolty 
pictures and the like are not really 
yardsticks for such a work. The film İs 
good when it is highly subjective 
y Ulrich. Schamoni, anid it is good 
fo şee that a man who has experienced 
«commercial success still films what he 
wants to film.-Wil audiences want to see 


lhe participation of directors and actors 
from East Germany. 

But according to Herr Hoffmann the 
success or failure of lhis idea depends on 
the settlement of political differences 
between Bonn and East Berlin and the 
ratification of the Moscow and Warsaw 
Treaties by the Bundestag. 


In order: (o cut expenses Frankfurt's 
Kommunales Kino plans to exchange 
films .with other progressive oinema 
groups such as the “Arsenal” in Berlin, 
` ‘The present arrangement iri the THieater 
am Turm is just a prelim 
explained. Ht will: only 
way with full programmes when it moves 
to thé Historisches Museum. There films 
will be shown in the morning as well, for 
the benefit of school classes, 
` And: the Kommunales Kino will' not 
ohiy. teach the pupils but alsa teach the 
teachers! Schoolmasters: who want to 
come along and improve their cineastic 
education will be welcome. , . . . 
.. The definitive legal form of the c 
scheme has not yet been finalised. At, the 
moment organisation is. pntrusted to the 
collective, a group that 
formerly carried on similar work at the 
“Independent Film Center”. In addition 
, there is a twelvestrong artistic advisory 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
. Bir Deutschland, 2 December 1971) 


٩ : 

4 0 “One of the 
reasons why Jungflimer 34 

e i8 e made theie litê 
world an.excuse for making the ci 
medium - so complicated i O a 


Film Week n the Federal Republic with .. (Die Zelt, 3 ی‎ 0 
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wi CINEMA 


Schamonî’s 
new film eins 
1s a winner 


ack in 1966 Ulrich Schamoni's film es 
Bun the start of the short-lived, 
hopeful movement Junger Deutscher 

Film, This group had no theoretical basis, 

nor did it sct as a school of filmmakers 
with conmunal policies and strategies. 

Ard so Lhe young German filmmakers, 
Fritz, Gosov, Kluge, Reitz, Sclıamoni, 
Senft,: Straub and others very quickly 
found itself with a series of corrupting 
first-time successes on their hands and 
there followed the inevitable vain and 
jealous self-destructive process. 

The group allowed itself to be used by 
the run-of-the-mill film industry people 
or went on to the other extrenıe and went 
out of its way to produce classy art films 
that would earn prizes and recommenda- 
tions, accolades all round except from the 
filmgoing public, who just would not 
want to know. 

Then the group was ignored by those 
young film critics who stared with starry 
eyes in tle direction of Hollywood, the 
Hollywood of old; Finally it was steam- 
rollered by the onward march of the 
former underground filnnmakers, Fassbin- 
der, Praunheim and Schroeter. 

Ulrich Schamoni went or to make 4/le 
Jahre wieder and Quartett im Bett, both 
of wlıich were relatively successful and 
then the somewhat tortuous romance Wir 
zwef, which hardly got a showing in the 
cinemas at all. 

His latest film is a radical attempt to 
break out from the rut, entitled eis. 

A podgy, owlish businessntan goes on a 
trip through France ind on the way picks 
up two casual workers to make their 
fortune, He teaches then a trick for 
winning at rouletle and sets them to work 

In the casinos in Biarritz and on the 
Rivicra. 
Then lıe takes iL casy, lounges around 
and amuses himself wilh a girlfriend. 
The two roulette employees revoll on 


FF akfurts much discussed communi- 
ty cinema project came into being on 
3 December. The first local-government 
organised cinema project in the Federal 
Republic began with a reminiscence of 
Buster Keaton. This project is financed in 
total by local government. funds. 
According to Frankfurt"s artistlc affairs 
adviser Hilmar Hoffmann 10,000 Marks 
will be made available each month from 
local government money for the cinema 
scheme. It is planned to house the cinema 
îr. the Historigches Museum on the Rö- 
merberg when building work is com- 
pleted, bpt for the time being the project 
will be limited to a daytimie performance 
at the Theater am Turm, 7 
It is planned to show films in groups 
according to subject matter, including 
series and cycles of Soviet silents, horror 
and the work of young West. German 
dion oe i haye no n of 
receiving a showing at a r cinemas, . 
` There wil also be a glace back at the 
work of John Ford and Samuel Fuller, 
series on the complex of themes about 
fhe. role of womankind and Viétnam as 
well as 8mm films by Costard and 
Rosenthal inter alia,  . 
` Another. firm project is a Polish Film 
Week, according to Hilmar Hoffmanfi. 
Talks are still going on about the possib- 
lily of, putting on. the first over GDR 


Renting a flat 
is a health hazard, 
survey reveals 


DIE PWELT 


ong-term surveys conducted in- 

dependently of each other in Wiürt- 
temberg and Britain show that people 
living in rented accommodution tend to 
fall sick more frequently and have a 
poorer state of health than people who 
own their homes, 

The same tendency was found aınong 
members of the British forces statloned in 
the Federal Republic who were accom- 
modated: in blocks of flats or terraced 
housing. 

The frequency of illness in general has 


increased steadily over tho last twenty or 
thirty E is fact, which is also 
partly linked with the increase In life 


expectancy, was observed . in .the flat- 
dwellers covered by the survey In the test 
area in Wûrttemberg, . 

The frequenoy of iliness decreases 
steadily witlı people living in terraced or 
detached housing. The start of this 
decrease canı be traced back to almost the 
exact time tle family moved out of a flat 
into their own home. 

Professor D, Oster recently wrote in 
the medical journal Sthdtelygiene (Urban 
Hygiene) that nine years after this date 
there were only half as many cases of 
illness registered among people living in 
thelr own homes as among flat-dwellers, 

The survey among the British troops 
proves that varying financlal circum- 
stancos play no role at all. The sickness 
rate for flat-dwellers was 57 per cent 
higher than that for troops and their | 
amies qipitered In terraced .aeCOmmO- 

atlon. 


The frequency of respiratory disorders 
increases: the higher up a person lives in a 
building. A third-floor flat-dweller will be 
33 per cent more liable to baye a 
respiratory disorder than a person fiving 
on the ground floor, : 

All these findings only. reflect the fact 
that sickness and mortality generally 
increases with the size and density of the 
comnunity. Although medical. care 19 
often. better in larger communities, es- 
pecially towns and oitijes,. than in places 
with less..than two thousand inhabitants; 
the slokness rate there is more than fifty 
per cent higher than in villages and other 
small êommunitiés. 1 1 

Hyglenies experts believe that physical 
arid mental factors. play, an. equal role 
here. Living in one’s own home, leads 
greater physical O eh as repair 
and decarating work and gatdening, ,  . 

Also the gregter n spent iri the opén 
air, particular by childzxen, helps to guard 
agalnst a number of trifling complaints, 
especially those Of the respiratory system, 
a ina hi ean 2 اا‎ house 

ostor’ SOçjal' qontHots'beyayxpe oft 
need of neighbourly help. Female flgte 
dwellers suffer particularly wen social 
contacts are lacking, Psychoneuroti dis- 
orders are three times more common iit 
women flat-dwellers than in woînen:living 

The feeling Of, security and the know- 
lêdge that one is nq longer subject to the 
despotism of landlords must, also’ play an 
important part. i. os 

` Professor R. Battegay of Basle recently 
told a.congress of soclal psychiatrists in 
Gerieva ;that psychogenic disorderé were 


far ore frequent. in denşely’ popyilated 
suburbs than, in, less-orowdéd urban areas. 
However, there seems ta.be a èertairi 


critical limit beyond . which ‘ineressihg 
isolation is felt as mental strain,’ j ° 

e Christoph Wolff 
Dla Wall, 29 November 1971) 


„jit thelr own house, 
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Heidelberg or Hamburg will be informed. 
Arrangements will then be made for 
transferring the organ to an urgent case, if 
necessary by armed forces helicopter. 

A 34-year-old man from Berlin prop- 
osed macabre dealings with the health 
authorities, He wrote offering to donate a 
kidney while still alive, though this would 
cost the health authorities some cash, 

“lf at my age I make a vital organ 
available to a patient and your team, I 
beg you to pay danger money amounting 
to fifteen thousand Marks,” the man 
wrote. The Hamburg health authorities 
declined the offer and refused to accept 
hira even as a voluntary organ donor. 

The health authorities were on the 
other hand pleased to receive a telephone 
call from an 84-year-old woman who 
stated that her heart was working perfect- 
ly and slıe wanted to have the feeling of 
still being some use. 

“We naturally sent this woman an 
identity card,” press spokesman Dieter W, 
Schmidt comments, “and she thanked us 
for it the very next day,” : 

Dieter Sticker 

(Frankfurter Rundgchau, 27 November 1971) 


Survey reveals 
sick population 


etween fifty and seventy per cent of 

the adult population of the Federal 
Republic are sick, Professor Jahn of 
Berlin, the Vice-President of the Federal 
Health Bureau told doctors attending the 
recent annual general meeting of the 
Association of General Practitioners in 
Wiesbaden. 

This is the first alarming result of a 
fleld study conducted by the Federal 
Health Bureau in the Fedéral state of 
Hesse using four mobile . examinatlon 
units equipped with the most modern 
apparatus available. 

.. Professor Jahn stated that some thirty 
thousand adults aged between 35 and 65 
were examined in the surveys held in the 
Langen and Alsfeld areas. 

rty por. cent of the patients ad. 
mitted (hat they were sick as soon as they 
attended the head-to-toe examination, The 
examination showed that ã further (wen 
ly por cent were sick without knowing it 
and a further twenty per cent were Found 
to be “risks” with a great susceptibility to 
sickness, Only iy per cent ofthe cases 
examined were really healthy. 4 

Artery, joint and .coronary disorders 
were among the most common com- 
plaints discovored, Bronchial complaints; 

isorders of the central nervous system, 
cancer, diabetes and metabollo; disorders 
came a little further down the list. 1 
(Frankfurter Neue.Presse, 20 November 1971) 
! ptoessor Dieter Platt, the chalrman of 
; the research group, objects to this state of 
; affairs, as, 4 number of complaints run a 
i completely different course in the elderly 
and reed special treatment. , 


He believes if necessary for geriatrics 1O 


.-be..mader~an~İindbpendent-+branah,. of 


medical, science, .If what the politiclans 
say can, be trusted, Giessen should soon 
be the first university... in, ,the Federal 
` Republic with a chair for geriatrics and a 
geriatric clinic of its own. 0 
Setting up geriatric hospitals would 
help’ reduce some of: the strain on genera] 
hospitals as elderly patients usually block 
'a large part .of the. hospital beds for a 
1ongish period. : i ER E 
The proportion of over-65s: at .the 
‘university clinics iin Giessen'for instance 
tose from elghteen. per cent of the total 
‘number of patients in 1950 to forty’per 
cent last year, .. . 7 i. # 
`“ The.wark started in Giessen can be no 
more thai a ion in the ocean, Professor 


Platt states, What is needed now is public 
maney, . lS 
(Frakfurtê Neue Prebee, 30 November 197) 


1 


. Hamburg introduces scheme for 
voluntary organ donors 


The people offering to be donors have 
been registered by the health authorities 
and sent an identity card bearing their 
name and address, Alî they need do is 
sign the card and doctors will be legally 
entitled to remove their kidneys in the 
event of death, the Hamburg health 
authorities explain. : 

Though ‘most of the letters and calls 
from all parts of the Federal Republic 
expressed their approval of the Hamburg 
scheme there were also sceptical voices. 
“Will the doctors make sure Fm dead 
before taking my kidney out? " a forty- 
year-old woman asked. 

Her worries could be soothed. Before 
any organ is transplanted the death of the 
donor must be established by a medical 
commission acting in complete in- 
dependence of the doctors who are later 
to conduct the operation. 

Health Senator Seeler lıopes that the 
appeal will lead to more organs being 
available for cases of kidney disease. Most 
of the kidneys needed here are today 
flown in from Sweden. . 

Transplant laws are in force in Defi 
mark and Sweden allowing doctors to 
take out a dead person’s organs without 
the permission of the next-of-kin. 

Senator Seeler plans to back the intro- 
duction of a similar law in the Federal 
Republic, Next spring the Federal state of 
Hamburg will put forward a Bill to this 
effect to the Bundesrat, the Upper House 
in Bonn. 

One of the campaign’s aim was to find 
out the vicws of the West German 
population about how the law’ should 
deal with organ transplants. .. .. *” 
` The opposition expected for religious 
and ethical reasons did not materialise: 
Only ono letter opposed a transplant law, 
claiming that any person not wanting to 
donate an organ for religious or ideolo- 
gical reasons should not be discriminated 
against by tho legislature, 

Two donors from the Ruhr claimed in 
their letters that the Hamburg scheme 
was a confidence trick. The appeal had 
spoken only of kidney transplants but the 
identity card stated that the donor would 
give all his organs in the event of his 
death. “For that reason J am writing in 
large red letters on my card that it is not 
valid for the heart,” one of the writers 
stated indignantly. 

As soon a3 a person bearing the identity 


card dies the. kidney operation centres in 


‘Researchers study 
.. problemsof 
. . the elderly ..... 


amined from every possible angle but 
knowledge about old age and tlie prob- 
lems surrounding it remains scanty. ` 
` What ' do old people think of thelr 
josition? What are their political views? 
What do they think of their’ state of 
health? What’ are their’ eatirlg habits? 
What contacts have they with the world 
outside? What is their view of religion? 
The Gerontological Résearch Group 
plans to find the answer to problems suêh 
as these by thie distribution of a question’ 
naire next year. - N : 
Gerontologists know that a person carl 
become ‘over onê hundred years’ old if 
relatively’ unsffected by illness. Unlike 
ather European countries, the Federal 
Republic has Aot:set up a single chair of 
geriatrics, and the ' ufiyêrsitigs run nO , 
geriatric eline, i. s0, 
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76,161 sohool-leavern wishing 
to conilnue thelr atudlea 


MEDICINE 


Holt authorities in Hamburg recent- 
ly began an organ donor campaign. 
The press, radio and television called upon 
the under-sixties to agree to act as arl 
organ donor when they die. 

The Ppa met with an enormous 
response, The Hamburg health authorities 
have so far received over eight thousand 


Paychology letters and telephone calls in which men 


Blology EEEFETIl 108 anl women of all ages and income groups 
Chemistry EEN (e2 offered to act as organ donors in t 


eyent of their death. Five clerical staff 
‘were occupied full-time with answering 
callers in the first few days after the 


` appeal. 

heter W. Schmidt, the health authori: 
ties’ press spokesman, stated. “The letters 
came in by the dozen fron all parts of 
lhe Federal Republic, especially the 
south. Whole families have asked to 
become donors in some cases,” 

A Hanıburg master carpenter born in 
l901 put the case pithily, “My kidneys 
are functioning perfectly, why shouldn’t I 
help the sick? ”* he wrote to Hamburg’s 
Health Senator Hans Joachim Seeler and 
asked to become a donor. 

A policeman from Bavaria wanting to 
become a donor used more drastic lan= 
giege. “Someone olse should be allowed 

to livê instead of the thing rotting along 
with me,’” he wrote. 


Elaatrloal 
engineering 


1.0 per cent theology and 34 per ceri 
Scation: e 

t the end of his study consktlg 
malnly of graphs, Stork lists all tl 
universities in the Federal Republic a 
compares their admission capacities wid 
school-leavers" wishes. 

He points out the trend of the wilt 
and lists the subjects in which adnmisin 
restrictions will be tightened up a 
slackened in tlie course of the next yu 
or s0. 

Admission restrictions in medicine a0 
dental schools will be tightened 
considerably at sixteen universities, Oj 
in Bonn, Cologne, Frankfurt, Hohenheil, 
Ulm, Wûrzburg and Bochum is sme 
improvement in lhe situation expected 
Elevon uuiversilles are to tigen 
admission restrictions for students 
pharmacology. Controls will be slackes! 
İn Bonn, Göttingen und Karlsruhe. 

Strict admission restrictions of %# 


Continued from page 8 
leavers (34.6. per cent) orn to 
Stork’s calculations. The Saar follows 
38.1 per .cent, Hesse with. 39, 
Bon Wurttenberg, with 39,1 per cent, 
dents of psychology will only bo relist remen wItlı 39.2 per cnt, Schles- 


0 wig-Holstein with a flgure of 43.6 per 
stısevon Ualeraiiles. Stork caleulalest ‘ent has the highest proportion of female 


Mgh-school-leavors. 

th Rhine-Weslplıalia produces the 
trgest number of high-schoolleayers — 
4,543. Baden-Wirttomberg Is in second 
ylaco with 15,382, followed by Bavaria 
with 12,471. 

Bremen, has the highest per capita 
number of .high-school-lIcavers — 189.5 
for avery 100,00 inhabitants. Rlılneland- 
hlatlinate comes next with 178.5 and is 
followed by Baden-Wirttemberg with 
171,0. The lowest ratlos are registered in 
Schleswig-Holsteln with 137.3, Bavaria 
with 117 and Hamburg with 112.5. 

Rudolf Reiser 
(Süddeutsche Zeitung, 27 November 1971) 
M edical progress and the reduction 
in the birth .rate have led to a state 
of affairs that is beginning to provide 
Mliticians with a headache —~ society i8 
gowing older, 1 و‎ 

The ‘over-sixties made up only 7.5 per 
¢nt of the total population in 1900. By 
1986 this figure will have risen to 18.5 
` f rcent, 

The elderly are always included in the 

8.. of advertisers and political cam- 
Higners but they still lead the existence 
g | An outsider in today’s affluent soclety. 

The Gerontological Research Group 
tablished this year in Giessen as the first 
ûne of its kind int the, Federal Republic 

8 to look into thé many problems of 
iY in,an age that concentrates ON 


the situation for psychology students 
improve ut the universities of 
Minster, Aachen, Giessen, 
Mainz, Freiburg, Tübingen, Erlangen, # 
gensburg nnd Wiürzburg. The ume 
clausus will gradually disappear in blot 
and chemistry. 

Only 424 students wanted to golo 
University of Konstanz. “No APF 
are rojected, Admissions in all subject a 
minimal," Stork comments. E 
school-leavers want to study i 
Konstanz, only four plan to take pij 
and 35 psychology. 

Bava: a hes 4 fewest female sei 

Continued on page 9 


The children will lean to recogni 
influences {hat industry and the لاان‎ 
world can exert on nature 
environment. They will analyse thé? 
tion and if possible decide what 
done to counter pollution. : 

This entails taking water sai! 
examine the poison content 
the temperature, analysin, ane 
and air and observing fauna 
affected by. gases, liquld 
other forms of pollution. 

Negotiations have already. 
ducted with the Jocal 
mission for the school t0 e 
section of the Federal state 8 WOOUS.: 
The school Intends tO 
results of its work. Public eh 
carried out, on a smaller 
however, The school will n 
and pamphlets, perhaps antigo 


scheme up later into a 
a 97 
lon epal aj, 17 ore 


. af 
s8 چ‎ 3 


EE 


` All members of. the, group — be they 
, psychologists, nutritional 6x 
rts, economists or şoclologists ~~ belleve 
hat society is Tar too quick in banishing a 
Hrson to its periphery once he drops Out 
the production procesg.  , 
„The behayiour, domaûdi and.needs of 
he younger ‘generation have been .ex“ 


ا 
چ 


8 


(Heve ihr 
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87,349 school-leavera 
uesilonnad 
did nat want to continue their studies, 
donî know! 


want to continue 
thelr studles 


{figures for 1070/1071 
aoademlo year, 
sxoluding West Berlin) 


8ohool-leavere wiahing to continue thelr studless 
al univsrailea and col of further eduoatlon 
not Including leaoher lralning oollegea. 


@ Erich Schmidt Verlag 


Comparing the two neighbouring city- 
states of Hamburg and Bremen provides 
somè curious findings. The wishes of 
school-leavers in the two cities are by no 
means similar, 

Of all schoolleavers in the Federal 
Republic those in Btemon are most 
interosted in mathematics, civll engineer- 
ing and aeronautics while those in Hani- 
burg are the least interested in these 
subjects. On the other hand, Hanıburg's 
school-leaveras are in top place when it 
comes to physics and Bremen’s school- 
leavers show least interest, 

Chemistry is the favourite subject of 
Bavaria’s school-leavers. There iS prac- 
tically no interest in the subject in 
Bremen and the city's school-leavers lie in 
last placo. 

Baden-Wûrttemberg leads the field in 
mechanical engineering and Hamburg is 
once again bottom. School-leavers from 


Rhineland Palatinate and Bavaria show :: 


most interost. In clectrical engineering. 
Again, Ilamburg shows little Interest. 
Seven per cent of this year’s school- 
leavers want to study mathematics, (wo 
Ber cent physics, 3,4 per cent chomistry, 
„l1 per cent biology, 1.7 mechanlcul 
ceugineering, 2.3 electrical engineering, 0,8 
computor sclence, 1.5 architecture, 1.2 
civil enginoering, 0.4 aeronatics, 0.6 in- 
dustrial ongineering, 0.2 classical lan- 
guages, 4.6 English, 5.0 German, 1.3 
French, 1,3. history, 0.7 geogrnphy, 0,4 
social science, 1.1 music, 2.1 arl, 2.2 
physical training,.6.7 medicine, 1.2 den- 
tistry, 0.3 veterinary medine, 2.6 pharma- 
cology, 4.0 law, 1.9 economics, 3.8 
business management, 0.8 soclology, 1.0 
politics, 2.6 psychology, 0,7 Journalisn, 


Science teaching related - ١ 


to environmental science  : 


he first school in the Federal Re- 
blo fo have environmental conser- 
“fimeêtablé din be foûnd in 

the town of Baunatal, near Kassel. 
Headmaster Helnrich Pflug states that 
the experiment — backed by the Science 
Ministry to the tune of 135,000 Marks — 
` js intended to combine biology, physics 
and chemistry and relate them to social 

affair. 

,„ Up to now we had never got beyond 
being. able to choose the main focal 


Î points at school," he .continued. The 


: syllabus used by the school, the Theodor 
euss Schule, reveals its great interests in 
politics, “We believe that we owe it to the 
young people to offer them 4 broad and 
.relevagkspectrum,” he explains, 
`. The. first experiments with the new 
` subject began in the ا‎ 1 ninth 
. 
"scHool-yëar. The lal propramunte extands 
over tWO Years, e 


|. lasek at the begiining 


Schoolleavers’ wishes vary 
from state to state 


and Bremen. Lezst interest is shown in 
Hamburg. 

High-schoolleavers in Lower Saxony 
and Schleswig-Holstein are more Ukely to 
turn to the arts. Again the least interest is 
shown by Hamburg’s school-leavers., 

Schoolchildren in Baden-Wûrttemberg 
and Rhineland Palatinate are also interest- 
ed in the arts while Bavarians are more 
likely to go on to study medical subjects 
such as dentistry, veterinary. science, 
human medicine or pharmacology. Bre- 
men’s school-leavers are not so likely to 
enter the medical profesjon. 


School-leavers in Hesse, Hamburg and 
Bremen ate most likely to choose subjects 
such as law, economics or sociology. The 
teaching profession is preferred by 
school-leavers in Lower Saxony, Bavarla 
and Rhineland Palatinate. Young people 
in Bremen, Hesse and Hamburg are not so 
keen. 

Stork writes in his foreword that the 
proportion of school-leavers interested in 
sclentifio research or û technological. or 
industrial carcer İs no, longer on the 
increase. 

He had already stated in his book Die 
ndchste Revolution (The Next Revolu- 
tion) that neglecting the technological 
subjects would have an adverse effect on 
West German industry. 

In past years between 3.5 and 5 per 
cent of high-school-leavers were Interost- 
ed in electrical engineering, This year 
only 2.1 per cent claimed to have any 
interest in the subject. 


above all, the 


One of the. 


in the Federal Republic, 


thé Ge 


rman market, 

1 fer Allgemeine Zeitung 

is ap eşsential with its authority,’ 
scope and influence, . - 


FunfiterAlgmene. 


E hg cr e 
, P, O. Box 483, Phone TOLÎ 0 


ıe number of Bavarian school-leavers 
' going on fo study Classical languages 
is twice as gh as the nation-wide average 
while the Schleswig-Holstein figure is one 


Hamburg’'s school-leayvers have little 
inclination to become elementary school 
teachers, Bavarians do not want to teach 
at vocational sclıools and few people 
from the Saar wish to become industrial 


„, Seçhool-leavers in Hamburg have a more 
than average interest for sociology, in 
Fıemen there is above-average interest for 
#erongutics, in Hesse political selence, in 
Rhineland-Palatinate geography, in Ba- 
den-Wiüûrttemberg Industrial engineering 
and in the Saar computer science. 

‘These statistics are taken from an as yet 
unpublished report commissioned by the 
Ministry of Education and Science fron 
the Alols Stork Engineering Bureau of 


Stork analysed the wishes of school- 
leavers as far as courses of study and 
future career were concerned anid Was 
thus able to draw comparisons between 
the various Federal states for the first 


, The ploeture is so complicated because 
of the unstandardised structure of the 


varying professional prospects in the 


Some facts are striking. Schoo!-leavers 
most interested in the teclmical subjects 
came from Baden-Wirttemberg, Hesse 


ffurter Allgemeine 
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Rolf Sarmnmet 
(Photo: Helnrlch Seltz/Farbwerke Hoachst) 
is a turn for the worse as [ar as the fulure 
is concerned, since it means that the 
depreciation level is lower, he stated, but 
went on to say that witen tlie econonle 
picture brightens up the need for invesl- 
ment increases once again. 

Shareholders will not be pleased at 
having preference share issued while re- 
ceiving smaller dividends. But if they do 
(and Herr Samınet considers that this is 
not absolutely Impossible) “then we must 
impose conditions that make the capital 
so expensive for us to obtain that it will 
be of no interest.” 

Not only can Herr Sammct see (he 
weak links in the chain at present as far as 
industry and the economy are concorned 
—he also feels he can see a way out. 

He said: “Just what happens in the 
future will be measured by tle yardstick 
of costs and profits. One thing is certain: 
demand for our products is increasing 
even in the present difficult times.” 

The Hoechst Board Chairman refuses to 
bo affected by the epidemic of pessimism - - 
that is Brcenily sweeping through (his 
sector of the economy. He said: “1 am 
cure it is just a question of a temporary 
fall in the profit margin.” 

He ts optimistic that in the near future 
all will be well for Farbwerke Hoechst: 
“Growing demand will be able to flll out 
our production capacities which are a size 
or two too large at present, and the 
currency crisis must come to an end. In 
many spheres now there have been huge 
cutbacks in Investment and so İt must be 
possible to achieve harmony again as 
regards costs and profits." 

But he warns that it is essential that the 
burden be allowed to mount more steeply 
than that of our competitors. 

“I sometimes get the impression that inı 
this country people are all too eager to 
make plans without foreseeing the logica1 
conclusion of them,” 

Mortover the Hoechst boss is in favour 
of thie social progress that has been made 
ir hls ropany and the economy as a 
whole in. the past, commenting: “It is 
senseless for the share of burdens to be 
unequal with the resùlt that our exports 
are. damaged and johs in this country are 
èndangeredi™ .* 5 O Oh 

An industrialist today haş to carry (fı 
burden on both shoulders, He must carr: 
out thé Wishes and demands of his 
employees insofar as this is possible and 
he must treat thé shareholders with kid 
gloves since they provide the’ capital and 
if It is necessary to create new jobs they 
are the peoplé to finance .the project. 

According to Rolf Sammet each job at 
Hoechst is created at f cist öf 350) to 


000 a: ia e 

n thouğ res carry a ' risk all 
coricerried should pull her like. a 
well-coxed ciew — workers, management 
and .those who supply the wherewithal. 
For this to be achieved, Rolf Sammet says, 


an information network is vital. ' 


, Wolfgang Milter-Haeseler 
. (Dile Zeit, 3. December. 1971] 


A warning comes from Herr Sammet 
that no one should get too optimistic 
about the foreign trading position which 
remains favourable, “It takes a long time 
for the brakes to bite.” he warns. “The 
first adverse effects will be felt at the 
earliest in six months’ time and the full 
effect will not be felt for another year, 
And the damage that is caused then will 
remain irreparable for many a long day.” 

There is no doubt that rising pro- 
duction costs have made domestic pro- 
duction too expensive for international 
markets in many cases. And the domestic 
market is too small to make adequate use 
of modern-day production capacities run- 
ning to the full. 

Where plant producing 6,000 to 10,000 
tons per annum once stood there are now 
factories capable of turning out 100,000 
tors in a year, and more. 

“The advantages of expansion of pro- 
duction are a thing of the past,” the 
Hoechst boss maintains. “Once upon a 
time Jarger production units helped to 
sosk up the detrimental effects of rising 
costs. But those days are gone and risks 
are increasing.” 

As far as many products are concerned 
rationalisation of technology has gone 
about as far as it can, “The only line of 
defence we have now is prices," Herr 
Sammet said. 

But even the boss of West Germany’s 
biggest chemicals company is in no 
position to tell whether the state of the 
market will permit him to put Rs up 
in the foreseeable future, It will depend 
on the state of the labour market in this 
country and how secure jobs are, as well 
as the actions that Hoechst share holders 
call for. 

First of all immediate problems stretch- 
ing into the New Year will have to be 
dealt with. Apart from strengthening the 
state of production in foreign subsidiaries 
and the renunciation of unprofitable 
concerns abroad Hoechst has also decided 
to put a much tighter rein on domestic 
investments. 

Following the record level of invest: 
ments of 1,800 million Marks two years 
ago there has been a cutback and next 
year only 740 million Marks will go on 
new plant. This is not much more than 
the leve! of depreciation. 

And on this score Herr Sammet natural. 
ly is only planning for the short-term. 
The main plan is to build plants that will 
quickly prove profitable in order to 
improve the company 0 without a 
long period of consolidation. 

Old plants will be closed down. For 
instance the calcium cyanamide plant in 
Knapsack will be wound up after 64 
years. Personnel will be cut, but this is 
only possible by means of natural wast 


0. . . 

Herr Sammet commented: ““ 1 till now 
we have always managed to pull through 
without taking any drastic measures.” 
e will tell if this wlll be possible 
in the future, 

On the other hand tle programme’ of 
investments abroad, although having to 
be checked to a tertaln exlent is certainly 
running İn far higher gear than at home. 
One of the main reasons for this is that a 
number of Hoechst foreign subsidiarles:in 
which the company has invested much 
money have now started paying off 
handsomely so that the “burden of 
financing for the Frankfurt parent com- 
pany is only half as much as in previous 
years." . 1 : 

Rolf Sammet added: “We could of 
course find the money to make greater 
investments on the home market, but we 
don't want to, We are categorically 
opposed to this. It does not make sense 
to set up factories if thejy:are not going to 
be profitable," 2 6 

“We have to keep a weather eye on the 
balancé sheet even if at the moment 
investments that are no higher than the 
level of depreciation signify a retrograde 
step in effect. New plant is costing fifteen 
to twenty per cerıt more per year.” 

But Herr Samet has no illusions on 
this score either, A cutback in investment 


INDUSTRY 


Hoechst chairman Sammet 
faces trouble coolly 


import surcharge, although since then 
synthetic fibres are among the products 
which have been exempted from this 
measure. 

This case indeed shows the whole 
dilemma of the West German chemicals 
industry as clearly as may be. In recent 
years Hoechst made huge investments to 
set up a synthetics production plant at 
Spartanburg in South Carolina and last 
year this plant had a turnover of 250 
million Marks. 

But this was not sufficient to meet 
demand on the American market, How- 
ever, if there had been higher investments 
made on the American market at an 
earlier point in time this would have 
meant a corresponding cutback in invest- 
ments on the West German domestic 
market and would have led to a furilıer 
cut in the number of jobs available for 
people in this country. 

But the difficulties with regard to 
exports are not confined to the American 
market alone, Herr Sammet says: “We 
cannot get out of our difficulties by 
wilhdrawing individual products from 
individual markets. Back in the autumn 
of 1969 when the revaluation of the Mark 
came our watchword was: what we have 
taken years to build up will not be 
thrown away in a matter of weeks. At 
1hat time we were even prepared to lake a 
few losses in our stride if it would mean 
saving, foreign markets which had taken 
us a lot of time, patience and money (o 
builkl up. 

“As a result of Lhe floating of the Mark 
in May this year we are not so far away 
from price disadvantages to the tune of 
ا‎ per cent, lf this happeııs we are 
past lhe stage of ploughing back profits 
and lıavo reached (he stage of throwing 
good money after bad.” 

Rolf Sammcet is quite clear about the 
consequences of taking such a decision: 
“This is not a tenıporary tactical witli- 
drawal," lıe said. “Once you havo given 
up a market you will probably not be 
able to win it back for many years There 
are always competitors at the door.” 

Herr Sammet is not keen to divulge 
wlich markets are affected in case this 
gives tlie opposition a chance to leap in 
even more smartly. And anyway a change 
for the better may well come sooner than 
anyone predicted, for instance if Bonn 
re-fixes the parity of the Mark. 

One sore spot, not only for Hoechst 
but aiso for other West German chemicals 
companies, is the South American plastics 
market. 


The Big Exporters 


Exports In percentages 


of the 1970 turnover 


either worry nor nervousness can be 
seen on the face of the man who 
ads the largest West German chemicals 
company, Rolf Sammet, Chairman of the 
Board of Hoechst Dyeworks. And this is 
ia spite of the fact that he has just had to 
tell his shareholders for the second time 
that profits are down by one third in the 
current year and for the first time since 
the War there has been a cut in dividends. 

He said: “We must see how far we can 
bridge the gap over the present economic 
asm by a number of specific measures, 
util there is a general improvement in 
the economic and industrial scene,” 

Hoechst has had to rethink a number of 
ideas that have been in use in the past few 
years. Up till now the chemicals giant on 
he River Main near Frankfurt with a 
iunover for 1970 of 11,600 million 
Harks has consistently been expanding its 
domestic production and at tlie same 
time has begun to re-establish a nunıber 
of important foreign contacts and sub- 
tidiary companies lost aıd destroyed by 
the Second World War, 

The proporlion of exports as con pared 
with domestic production has been in- 
creasing continuously. This meant that 
unavoidably supplies to the international 
market by West Germany's major growth 
plusiry — chemicals — mainly came 
a the domestic market's production 


It was not merely by charıce that last 
Jar SS per cent of the company’s 
tunover was chalked up abroad. 33.5 per 
«ant, 4,080 million Marks of domestic 


a further element that cou | erm 


lations. 

of Sanımet commented: “As a conse- 

i of this we shall step up our 
productivily and make corres- 

nding investments." 

T Sammet keeps a cool head es- 

ally when it comes to mathematics: 

„lhe yteld remains high and oppor- 

ities do not decline we must give 

ference to expansion of foreign pro- 

tetion.” 


Needless to say this will have a detri- 
Wntal effect with regard to employment 
Dthe Federal Republic. Even in the first 
% months of this year the degree to 
ich production capacity was extended 
"this country's chemical plants was “not 
Frticularly staggering". 

Herr met was gccused of being 
mal jimmy when he announced that 
dvidends for 1971 might have to be cut, 

hie has not revised his opinion. He 
: “The level of production in 
factories as a whole has not been 
taiy," ‘up since then. Quite the cor 
0: the end of November Hoechst told 
0 workers at three factories (in West 
lin, Bad Hersfeld and Bobingen) pfo- 
eg synthetic fibres that they would 
to go on short-time. 
te reason for this was that exports tO 
Uniled States had taken a knock as a 
bal of tho pice increase forced by the 
ng. of the Mark and the American 


bom 
ion, % | 


disposal expert in such a situa” 
to run contrary to a ol 


On the one hand there 1 
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None of them is master of tha 
situation let alone the econ; 
finance ministers of thie smaller 
nations. Obviously there is a 
gain points for one’s own country where, 
ver possible when compromises hare ty 
be made, for even within the Community 
there is a kind of nalional 6 
interest caused by (liflerences of mental. 
ity and struclure aud upheld by the 
sovereigMy of the national currencies, 

These are clung to tenaciously al 
the international monetary crisis 
probubly have been avoided if the rel 
Uonship between currencies had be 
fixed in good time by national polici 
and if this had been stripped of dj 
emotional considerations ancl given ote 
to the charge of an international organi. 
tion. The Iıotly-disputed devaluation of 
the dollar would in those circumstances 
probably have happened long ago. 

The national habit of contemplating 
one’s navel, a favourite pastime of junky 
politicians and {he mass media, makes it 
more difficùlt for governments lo adjusl 
to the realities, the battle to achieve whal 
is really the best thing for nation 
interests rather than what is supposedly 
the best. 

Many politicians, diplomats and jour 
nalists pour scorn on any recognition of 
international economic tie-ups, seeing ii 
themı a barrier to “our own policies", 

For such people their own capital is ti! 
centre of the universe and their domestr 
policies are not regarded as a functiond 
“international domestic policies”, 

On the other hand there is often a lak 
of insight into Lhe minds, entotions sol 
difficulties across thie horder even in (htt 
days of “fying foreign ministers”, inl 
nalional bureaucracies and large dipe 
matic missions, Often very little is knot 
in one country about the difficullks1 
purlner counlry is experiencing İn ils o 
domestiv policy decisions, 

Western Europeans are treading a ly 
and difficult palh and their attentpb 0 
Crvale tl inlegralion und overt 
ihe concepl of the tallon Stale hS 
hislurical precedent, Bul other par 
the world are wulehing HM closely 
secing il as a bold experiment. 

Erich Hause 


(Frankfurter Rundsclan, 30 Nuvenıber 191l 
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Denmark and Norway are slow to see 
national interest advantages in EEC 


expansion and only joining up with the 
European mainland could help tiıem. 

Officials in Paris took about nine years 
— after de Gaulle’s first zon to Brilish 
entry — to realise that their hopes of 
France dominating the Six was Utopian 
and that the admission of Britain to the 
EEC would help to counterbalance the 
economic might of the Federal Republic. 

Another ten-year period was required 
for the EEC governments to come to the 
conclusion that the Community would 
fall apart at the seams if it were not 
extended to become an economic 
currency union involving the surrender of 
a degree of sovereignty for the Nation 
States in the Six, 

This is something that will be achieved 
in easy stages and is scheduled for 
completion in 1980, It cannot be brought 
about quicker than this because in all 
capitals there are still cold shudders at tlie 
thoughts of the full consequences. 

The choice of what are true national 
interests and apparent national interests 
would come easier to the governments in 
Europe if they did not have to keep up 
the fiction of national sovercignty for 
domestic-policy reasons. 

All politiclans witlr insight realised long 
ago that cven the larger European nations 
can only hope to gain and maintain 
influence through their economic 
strength and thal this will depend far 
more on internullional conditions than 
even lhe most refined national measures. 


In lhe pasl few monlhs we have seen 
Lhat Economic Affairs and Financo Min- 
isler Professor Karl Scliillor andl his 
colleagues M, Valéry Giscard d@Bstaing in 
Paris, Mr Anthony Barber in London aud 
Signor milio Colombo in Rome can only 
proservo (heir “national inlerests™ if (hey 
0 u united sland against the Unileul 

utes, 


of the campaign to extend the Com- 
munity — though not yet with regard to 
security policies. Obviously the Danes, 
Norwegians and southern Irish still have 
some catching up to do on their school- 
work. 

As far as defence is concerned the six 
original member countries are only now 
after the currency crisis beginning to 
grasp the connection between their desire 
to express their own opinions with regard 
to trade and currency policies for the 
benefit of thelr protector, the United 
States, and their actual dependence on 
America for defence. 

But we should not give up hope tliat 
the EEC applicants will also go through 
this process of learning and it would be 
wrong to let the entry of Denmark and 
Norway into the Community falter be- 
cause of problems of lesser importance 
simply because their governments have 
not yet recognised the full advantages of 
membership and might impede progress. 

Experience has shown that it generally 
takes governments ten years to learn their 
European integration lessons. In (he con- 
flicts of their people's emotions, their 
own shortsightedness and the fucls it 
takes them thal long to adjust their 
concept of “national interests" to the 
realities, 

The first example is lhe attitude in 
London when lhe Coal and Steel Com- 
munity was set up in 1950. Brilain wrole 
this off as a Ulopian ideal of the 
Continenlals. IL Look lhem another len 
years to realise that Brilain’s old role as û 
major world power was lost for good as a 
basis of political influence and cconomic 


on the heels of the Linited States 4 
Denmark and erect a customs batil. 


albeit slight. 
But 
hanıper international bargaining 


one day is the imposition of more 1 
more export reliefs, either in the forme 


tax cuts or direct subsidies, 


These measures are ا‎ e 
off as economic aids, but they arê 
1 1¢ y7 


against the US import levy, in Canada 


times dubbed direc! defensive 


instance. 


"The United States (and other count) 


are reacting to these counter mesure 
threatening counter-counter-measUrês. 


President Nixon's special repent 


for trade affairs, William Eber 


ed Lrading partners wilh anti-dumping 


adjustment taxes. 


Thus the much-feared chain renclion 


measure, counter-measure û 


ing 
counler-measure seenıs 1o be vei 


reality. 
Gatt, which is supposed to ac 4 


viously does not know how t0 


this one. The original rules and il 
tions of this organisation e a 


{wisted, extended and distort 
number of new interpretations. 

Several epi of w 
been foun bt 
There is nothing new in MB 1 
new is the extent to which 
effect. 


Markel, spanning a ¥ 
Continued on pa9ê 7 


Gatt is impotent 
to pacify 
trade-war 


ments with the vestigial Efta. This was 
coupled with the threat that Washington 
too would “reserve all rights," 

6) Unofficial backdated claims for 
compensation from the United States for 
damages to their exports arising from the 
formation of the Common Market ir: the 
first place. 

7) The US delagation’s threat that it 
would not take part in any new discus- 
sions on an international level about the 
removal of {rade barriers if an exception- 
ally large proportion of world trade — 
Fesimebly about sixty per cent and 

ormerly no more than 34 per cent — 
were concentrated within preference 
zones of the EEC type. 

This “ultimatum”, however, was later 
watered down in the course of the Gatt 
meeting, when Washington said thal it 
was prepared to join in working towards 3 
new worldwide round of liberalisation 
alt diseot Û Olivier 

att director-general Olivier Long has 
devised a plan which he has put folyard 
to the delegations. This does not move far 
away from former “aims” that have been 
proposed time and again since the endl of 
the سا‎ Round in 1967, 
. The ation of verbiage in Ceneya 
was accompanied by anı escalation in 
practice. In the Catt ‘secretariat it was 
noted that Finland had decided to follow 


he mediation organisation for quas- 

tions of world trade, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt), 
has not been able to defuse the potential- 
iy explosive situation arising Ironı world 
trade policies, 

Quite tlıe contrary. The twenty-sevonth 
plenary meeting of Gatt in Geneva only 
increased ‘the escalation of ill-feeling 
among the eighty members. 

In the course of the ten-«lay negotia- 
tions in Geneva the situation was further 
complicated by a number of new ele- 
ments: 

1) The announcement by the United 
States that it will not only require 
concessions to be made by other coun- 
tries on the question of currency policieş 
jf it is to be persuaded to remove its 
speciaî ten-per-cent Import surcharge, but 
will also require trade-policy concessions 
to be rnade as well. 

2) The firm denial by the European 
Economic Communily and numerous 
other Gatt countries that they : were 
fpr to make concessions along these 
ines. 

3) The announcement by the Ameri 
cans that in the future they wouid be 
making tax. concessions on exports. 

4) The EEC reply .to this that they 
would in such circumstances “reserve all 
their rights.” 2 

5) Apparently far-reaching demand 
for. compensation for the United States 
from the EEC if “the overall picture” 
should worsen for the Americans as a 
result of the extension of the European 
Economic Community to fen members 
and following the conchüsion of agree- 


witly diplomat in Brussels once 

mockingy said: “People generally 
have no id what is in their national 
interest and this itself rarely bears any 
resemblaıe 10 what their governments 
do in the sational interest." 

In Fsels of course national interests 
run calision courses practically every day 
in Empean Economic Comnunity and 
Nalo discussions. 

Cwernments in the four EEC applicant 
cutries, Britain, Denmark, Eire, Nor- 
wy, are having to Fight against consider- 
alle irrational currents of public opinion 
j order to push through the EEC entry 
hey want for economic reasons, 

Fear of international technocrats, rich 
Germans and Catholic influences is mixed 
up with fears of making social progress. 

The British government is alone in 
being firmly commitled to EEC entry and 
to the foreign policy and security policy 
developments of lhe Community. The 
soulhern Irish are swimming along in the 
wake of the British. 

The Social Democrats in Oslo ure 
wavering partly out of concern for the 
northern Norwegian fisheries and partly 
because of Nordic sentimentality. 

The Finns do not dare join the Con 
mon Market because of the Russians and 
the Swedish are not applying to join out 
of consideration for their neighbours in 
Finland. 

Danish Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag 
has stated that if Norway does not join, 
this will present an entirely new slate of 
affairs for the Danes, although Denmark 
should relatively speaking be the main 
beneficiary of the extended Conmunity, 
from the economic viewpoint. 

If Denmark were to cut back ils 
ambition to merc trading arrangements of 
the kind Sweden and Finland are trying 
to organise witht (he ECC fl would mean 
that the Danes could no longer oexporl 
their farm produce to Great Britain. 

Oslo and Copenhagen arc not over 
entlrusiaslic about polilical cooperation 
and the Danes have even stated that they 
have misapprehensions about economic 
policy coordination in Brussels, 

National interests? If consideralions 
are based on the idea that the smaller 
western European Stales are more in- 
dependent of the economic developments 
of the larger than the Federal Republic, 
France, Italy and Great Britain are of 
each other's economic developments then 
Copenhagen and Oslo haye obviously 
badly misjuged their national interests. 

Paris is afraid of the Federal Republic's 
economy going into another decline like 
that of 1966/67 which could pull the 
French economy right out of joint, 

li the EEC smaller countries have an 
gpporunity to influence the decisions of 
their larger partners through theig re- 
presentatives on the European , Com- 
mission. 
` Jt was not in vain that the Luxemburg 
Prime Minister Pierre Werner pleaded for 
the strengthening of Community institu- 
tions during the planning stage of the 
Economic anıd Currency Union. Luxeme- 
burg with its 350,000 inhabitants has a 
comparatively large say in Community 
affairs, 

It is precisely the smaller Western 
European States that should come out in 
favour of the extensior of the Com’ 
munity’s authority gradually to foreign 
policy and defence. 

But there we can see clearly the 
differences in progress of the educative 

ocess. Within the EEC the three Bene- 
i countries gre fighting in the vanguard 
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Flexibility of housing interig,. .. 
ever, make it possible to o 0 how. 
ul room for various functions as an io; 
required, Wher 
Children, domestic economy. i 

tion, rehabilitation, hygiene a 
as sectors of living assume Yatying d 
of importance in tle course of a life 
The founge as a reception roa 10% 
used only on special oceans is tg b 
rendered a {hing of the pat. 

The idea is for ur all-purpose living 
roam to lead off into various functional 
ceres (Votteler). Instead of individual 
items of furniture the flut-owner wil 
according to Professor Hirche, n ten 
years’ time be thinking in terms of 
furmiture systems consisting Of free. 
standing, mobile functional units, 

This represents a partial answer tO what 
is already recognised to be a problem of 
shorlage of space (Volleler}). As popula 
tion density increases so will the neèd 1o 
make better use of uvailuble living space, 

The one question the specialists are 
unable 1o answer is whether or not people 
ihentsclves will be prepared to acctpf 
lheir new ideas in {en years’ time. 

True enough, most new apartments afe 
currently slill designed along convention’ 
al Hines. As a rule it is sill the architect 
who derides beforehand which walls arê 
to be siluated where and which room is 
to be tlie hub of the household. 

When is tlie general public going to say 
“Thus Tar and no further!"? As Professor 
Votteler says, (hat will depend largely on 
ihe individual. And the individual must 
be clear in his own mind whether or not 
he feels mulli-Tunctuonal living to be a 
good idea. 

The question would be easier to answer 
if we knew how much it was going 10 
cost. At present all thal BASF feel able to 
say is that manufacturing costs will rat 
be all that inexpensive. 

Frauk J Ekhhom 
(Stultgarter Zeitung, | December 1971) 
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J MODERN LIVING 


BASF unveils housing 


at Hanover building trades fair 


Tomorrow's living will not be determin- 
ed solely by the properties of the 
materials available, however, Individual 
wishes and requirements will increasingly 
be taken into account and in this sector 
futurology is pretty well the next step. 

The two research teams, headed res- 
pectively by Professors liirche of Stutt- 
grt and Votleler of Brunswick, have 
endeavoured to offset the lack of scienti- 
{ically based information on living habits 
today, not to mention likely tiving pat- 
leras in ten years’ time, by selting up 
advisory working parties. 

Sociologists, economists, physiologists, 
psychologists and medical men have join- 
ed forces in an attempt to nake a realistic 
forecast as lo how people will live in a 
decade's tine. 

Independently Ihe two teans have 
arrived at similar conclusions, The apart- 
ment, Votteler maintains, will ınake way 
for what he chooses to call the “living 
environment”, a large open room without 
fim supporting walls. 

Flats will no longer consist of 4 
collection of individual rooms intended 
for predetermined purposes. Functions 
will merge and interior decor will be more 
flexible. 

In both surveys a room is not divided 
into individual prearranged cells by means 
of fixed walls. Movable functional ele- 
ments, cupboards, for instance, will facili 
tale rearrangement as required. 

It is assumed ihat in 1980 the family, 
no doubt similar in size to the present, 
will still be (he predominant group unit. 
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Address: 


sone 70,000 tons of plastics this year, In 
ten years’ time this figure will be half a 
million tons, not far short of half the 
volume of raw materials used by the 
industry. 

So the trend lıas only just got under 
way. Some of the furniture on exhibit 
will not be nıarketed for some consider- 
able time, though, because — for instance 
— some of the machinery for mass 
production: has yet lo be developed. 

Process engineering has yet to be 
perfected for a number of large-size units 
and so BASF see “a good deal of leeway 
betweerı what can be put into practice at 
present and what is on the cards in the 
foreseeable fulure.” 


It is, of course, adınitted that further 
developments can be foreseen in general 
but that the exact course events will take 
cannat be forecast in delail. 


BASF nonetheless emphatically deny 
that they are merely crystal ball gazing. 
They feel their prototypes to be a 
contribution to lle general debate. The 
housing units are not supposed to be tlie 
slıape of things to come, merely a 
suggestion based, naturally enough, on 
ihe viewpoint of {he synthetics industry. 


There are, when all is said and done, 
limits to the amount of wood available 
and il is an expensive raw ımnaterial to 
process, BASF {ecel thal synthetic mate- 
rials are betler in this respect. 

What is more, synthetics afford design- 
ers greater opportunities of, say, moull- 
ing entire articles of furniture in oie piece. 
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Be Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Europe’s major synthetics marıufac- 
turer, have unveiled “Housing Unit 

1380," a further development of the 
stiyropor concrele units premiered at last 
year's Constructa, the Hanover building 
trades fair. 

The prototypes urıveiled at Hanover 
were compact housing units ready for 
doiting into the bare bones of a building. 
The latest developmeni, the 1980 unit, 
includes interior fittings made of syn- 
thetic materials. 

For the time being the entire project is 
at the experimental stage and although 
two years of development have been 
completed the manufaclure of synthetic 
furniture and housing units is not envisag- 
ed until a further ten years of develop- 
ment have elapsed. 

Two teanıs have been commissioned to 
consider how people will be living und 
want to live in ten years’ time and to 
arrive at the best possible synthesis of 
good design, utility and materials. 

The survey is also to consider whether 
developments in the syntlıelic furniture 
market have so far been accurately 
assessed. 

The outcome of this review can already 
te forecast. BASF's pt m slic view 
«ems to be heading for confirmation. 
The latest prototypes or view at Ludwigs- 
hafen consist for the most part of BASF 
synthetic materials. 

Accorditg to a survey conducted by 
he firm the furniture induslry is using 
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Wankel motor offers 
conventional engines 
fierce competition 


wenty-one licence-holders ranging 

from General Motors, Ford, Volks. 
wugel and even Euaslern Bloc manu. 
facturers have joined Jorces wilh Audi; 
NSU in trying to perfect ihe Wankel 
rotary engine ùnd engineer a break. 
through Hor this revolutionary develop 
menl. 

Since 1067 more than 25,000 Ro §) 
saloons have rııı off the assembly lines a 
Neckarsulm and Cilroen are also pressing 
ahead with work on the Coniobil, a 
project spousored jointly with NSU, nou 
a division of Volkswagen, 

At Diuinıler-Benz the C 111 and further 
versions of the three-disc Wankel prolo- 
type are being pul through their pacts 
and in Japan Mazda (the trade name of 
Toyo Kogyo) are manufacluring long 
runs of rotary engines for private cars. 

Only recently senior development 
engineers and directors of AudiNSU 
stressed that the Wankel engine has ended 
its teething troubles once and for all and 
can now be considered a serious com 
petitor of the conventional piston engine 
named in this country utter Nikolu 
E Oılto, the man who invented ilt 

0. 


But hus the rolary engine really reachel 
the stage at which it can outslrip U 
conventional inleritl combustion engi 
in all its coudless versions? 

Prototypes of the NSLI-Wankel (sit 
dise model underwent their firsl mu 
trials in July 1960. Despite the vais 
mock-ups the BO, the new experimen! 
model, became Known and gave fit 
considerable interest, 


In mid-October 1%07 the Ro $0 wu 
into series production and earned Cuil 
the Year awards in this counlry a¥ 
abroud. 

But Ihe high hopes hil were 3 
the Ro 8O0 have only partially bem 
fulfilled. Production Hgures did nol 
the kevel the manutacturers had hoped 
and the engine itself proved troubiesorm 

The engine guuranlee 30,000 ki 
metres or eighteen months b M# 
times Ihe normal ial even though 
NSU hive often enough hecm mW 
obliging over und ibove this guaranl® 
period there cin be little doubt that 
the kast four years thie Ro 8O las for # 
mos! part been bought hy car-lores 
nol by the ordinary motoring public. 

To i cerlain extent the owners 
only themselves tu blame. Since H 
manufacturers proved so obliging 
respect of guarantee clainıs many 
8O-owners have taken their car in f0? 
overhaul before anything was 
wrong with the velricle, 

All in all the rotary engine is undo 
edly ù competitor for the convention 
car engine, though pundits still disag# 


their assessment. 
(Neue Hannoversche Presse, 2 Decemb# ر‎ 
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Daimler omnibuses with trailers in 1911 at Königssee, Bavaria 


(Photo: Daimler-Benz) 


postal bus services used today by millions 
of passengers. 

“Specials” are as old as the motor-car 
itself. From the start Gottlieb Daimler 
endeavoured to put his fast petrol engines 
to universal use. Combustion engines 
were used for motor-curs, for motor 
boats, motorcycles, airships, Fire engines 
and any number of commercial vehicles. 

Gottlieb Daimler unveiled lhe first 
motorised fire engine at the 1888 fire 
brigade conference in Hanover. This 
premiere heralded 4 whole succession of 
special vehicles for local authority use. 


In 1906 Benz of Gaggenau nmianu- 
factured the first fully-motorised fire 
engine aiid sales were so successful thal 
both firms developed olher special-ptur- 
pose vehicles, In 1903 Glasgow cominis- 
sionel the world’s first garbage truck 
from Daimler and in this sector loo steam 
engines were swiflly displaced. 

1n the commiercial vehicle sector two 
further events were lo prove of nuıjor 
imporlance: the development of the 
diesel engine and lhe merger of Daimler 
and Benz. 


Il took thirty years for tlhe first diesel 
engine, built by MAN of Augsburg in 
1894, lo develop into a Feusible economic 
and engineering proposition, The credit 
was largely due to Diuimler ol’ Berlin and 
Benz of Mannheim. 


On 8 February 1924 the world's first 
diesel goods vehicle, a Benz five-tonner 
with cardan transmission, was premiered 
at the Amsterdam motor show, Jl too 
proved a sensation. 


After the Daimler-Benz merger in 19236 
the new combined design centre in 
Untertürkheim, Stuttgart, immediutely 
set about perfecting the diesel engine for 
commercial use. In a mere three decades 
diesel-engined commercial vehicles gained 
worldwide predominance. 


Willi Wieczorek 
(Slddeutsche Zeitung, 20 November 1971} 


They can be regarded as tlie beginnings 
of motorised group tourism. 


Daimler and Benz omnibuses having 
proved such a success in England, a fresh 
starî was made in Germany too. Three 
years afler the fiasco of the Siegen- 
Netphen-Deuz service, in February 1898, 
a service between Künzelsau and Mergenl- 
heim in Würtlenıberg was imauguraled. 


The maiden run, with Gottlieb Daimler 
himself as a passenger, wenl off without 
mishaps ind everyone wus satisfied. Yet 
the service itself proved ù slow and 
czuntbersone business. 


Often enough there was no fucl because 
chemists were unable to supply the 
petrol. The drivers were not experienced 
enough eiiher. One breakdown followed 
another, in the summer of 18%0 the 
service was discontinued, 

A bus service in Speyer and Slırruurndl- 
ing ureas proved more successful with its 
fleet of five Daimler onnibuses, lt Hour- 
ished for eleven years before a locul 
railway knocked the boltom out of (he 
market. 


Again neither Daimler nor Benz were 
discouraged. They persevered wilh their 
motor omnibuses und the breakthrough 
came in 1905 due to lhe iniliutive of û 
number of postal services, 


On 1 June 1905 the Bavarian Post 
Office inaugurated the first post omnibus 
service between Bad Tölz ad Lenggries. 
In order lo enable ea to enjoy the 
view ihe fleet of omnibuses, specially 
buill by Daimler in Marienfelde, Berlin, 
n fitted out with large picture win- 

ows. 


Postal buses proved such a success in 
Bavaria that by 1911 fifty-three routes 
were running all the year round. That 
year the Bavarian Posl Office made a net 
profit of 300,000 Marks on its bus 
services, 

The first local run belween Bad Tölz 
and Lenggries was thus the forerunner of 


ص د 


the Gatt conference ın Geneva ove 
nor currenvy-policy disuussions a01 i 
going to be sulfticient to defu# 
present Crisis. fot 
1 addition it u . necessay 
political decisions to be taken. 4 
The tendency to split up this 
crisis into a number of E 
continues, particularly on 1: 
those who do not want tO $ maj 
changes taking place. roi 
But it will scarcely be possible 0 of 


breuking free of such a 1 Nin 


vision. The talks between Pre 
and the fıeads of European gove 
will be the first slep in ا اھ واا‎ 


2و 
(Die Welt, 21 Novembef 1%.‏ 


Gatt is powerless 


hasty and contradictory and during the 
course of the Gatt conference in Geneva 
this proved more and more to be a 
problem which was widening the gap 
opened up between the United States and 
Europe. 


This process does not allow an overall 
concept to be created and therefore is 
subject to daily alterations, 


Observers whose word really counts for a 
lot and who are experts on the matter 
of sleps taken by the Americans are 
coming round more and more to the idea 
that neither trade-policy negotiations (as 


Continued from page 10 


or lhe other hand there are developing 
countries, which are striving to create 
zones of preference for trade with these 
highly industrialised nations to their own 
benefit. 

There are a number of changes going on 
in world trade and the United States has 
found itself on the outside looking in. 


The days are gone when the United 
States" price for accepting Great Britain's 
entry into the European Economic Com- 
munity was to cut its customs duties even 
further and even reduce them to nil. 


The actions of the United States when 


faced with acute trade and currency 
problems, have proved to be partially 


1 


g AUTOMOBILES 
Daimler went 
‘commercial’ 


715 years ago 


evenly-fiê years ago, iu the autumn 
S of 1896, brochures were issued to 
acquaint the general public with tlıe fact 
that Daiıer Motors of Cannstatt “have, 
in addition to Daimler cars for passerıger 
traffic, construcled a Dainler motor 
ods vehicle designed to handle freight." 
The first motorised lorries were power- 
ed by combustion engines capable of 
jgeds of between three and twelve 
kilometzes an hour (two to elght mph) and, 
de brochure emphasied, could also drive 
pakwards. 

The wheels had iron rims and the four 
ersions of the new vehicle offered cost 
between 4,600 and 7,350 Marks, Gottlieb 
Daimler’s first sales successes with his 
new vehicle were in England. 

in America close attention was paid to 
the development of Daimler and Benz 
motor<ars, steam engines having pre- 
viously been predominant. 

In 1888 William Steimvay, the owner 
of ihe world-famous piano firm, had 
concluded an agreement with Dainıler on 

the manufacture of Daimler products and 
engines in the United States. 

At the first international nolor show, 
held in New York in 1900, American- 
made Daimler vans created a sensalion, 
The new mode of transport was much in 
demand in urban areas. 

Daimler, at that time the only firm in 
America to manufucture goods vehicles, 
inaugurated a breakdown and repair ser» 
vice in 1902, This loo was u sensational 
new development and the first of its kind 
in the infant motor trade. 

In the long run, though, Daimiler of 
America, concentrating oun made-to- 
measure quality, wus unuble lo hold its 
own in the face of ile beginnings of mass 
production, The firm wus wound up after 
the works had been ravaged by fire. 

In Germany, the country of origin of 
combustion-engined conımercial vehicles, 
some time was to clapse before {le new 
mode of transporl caught on. 

The idea of constructing a comb ustion- 
engined omnlbus was suggested to Carl 
Benz by a number of imaginative Sleger- 
land businessmen in 1894, 

The first Benz omnibus, resembling a 
Landauer coach in design, seating eight 
passengers, a driver and co-driver and 
powered by a five-horse-power engine, 
cost 6,000 Marks. 

On 18 March 1895 the first motorised 
omnibus route between Siegen and the 
villages of Netplhen and Deuz was in- 
augurated but the service only operated 
for nine months because of inilial teeth- 
ing troubles, 

There was no stopping the trend, 
however. Gottlieb Daimler and Carl Benz 
were not disheartened by initial setbacks 
and .in 1898 a London company took 
delivery of the first twenty seater twelve- 
horse-power omnibus. 

This model proved such a success that 
Daimler went on to manufacture Four 
versions, and although they did not sell 
too well in Germany to begin with, in 
England they quickly replaced steam 
omnibuses in much the same way as their 
predecessors, the combustion-engined 
goods vehicles, had proved more than a 
match for steam or electric power, 

At the turn of the century the first 
regular combustion-engined bus services 
were inaugurated in London and Bir 
mingham and the first coach tours or 
ganised. 

The coach tours were run in hilly 


“Wales. in May and June 1898 three 


fifteen-horse-power Benz omnibuses were 
employed on coach tours in and around 
Handudno in North Wales. 
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a 


lympic styles 


Clothes specially designed for West Germany’s 1972 Olypics team wera recently 


modelled in Cologne. A nine-man team selectod the designs from entries submitted by 
132 firms. The total Olympic ‘wardrobe’ will cost an estimated 200,000 Marks and ba 


(Phatot Horsimiller} 


They all speak at least two languages — 
one of the hostesses speaks ten! All in all 
they can call on 34 languages so the 
problem of communicating with visitors 
ought not to prove insuperably difficult, 
They hail not only from this country but 
from as far afield as Haiti, Japan and 
Iceland. 

The introductory courses included 
cardboard replicas of the most important 
VIPs. Dr Wolfgang Hegels, head of Liaison 
services of the organisation committee, is 
explaining in on to the corps of 
hostesses just what the any functions of 
the 500 full-time officials of the organisa- 
tion committee are. 


(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
„ flr Deutschland, 2 December 1971) 


suppiiad by 32 manufacturers. 


Olympic disciplines, the Olympic fa- 
cilities, lhe Olympic village, the press 
centre, the visitors" service, the system of 
checks and passes and transport facilities. 


On 15 July they will all head for 
Munich itself and a final month-long, 
training course to learn every last detail 
of the information they are supposed to 
have at their command. 


What they do not know off the cuff 
they will be able to look up in a selection 
of maps and handbooks they will have 
with them, or, should the need arise, to 
find out be dialling the Olympic com- 
puter from one of six dozen information 
points strategically located in and around 

-. tao CY gre... - 


'ı 1,200 hostesses in blue and 
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white for the Olympics 


Stranffurter Allgemeine 


Fav rot LRYICHLANO 


of charming aides, patiently and amiably 
helping visitors and participants and 
proving both helpful and knowledgeable. 

“Our girls,” says Dr Emmi Schwab, 
who is supervising training, “are for the 
most part (three out of four) students 
who have done a good deal of travelling, 
have worked in any number of capacities 
in holiday jobs and show initiative.” 

Emmi Schwab interviewed every one of 
the 1,200 before taking them on. An 
Austrian and a former member of the 
Austrian winter Olympic team, Dr 
Schwab knows what she is doing. She 
trained hostesses for the winter Olympics 
in Innsbruck and Grenoble. 

In Innsbruck she supervised a staff of 
150 hostesses. In Grenoble there were 
450. Munich will boast a record-breaking 
number of 1,200 hostesses wearing blue 
and white dirndls. 

More than 8,000 applications (rom all 
over the world were submitted for the 
post of Olympic hostess, It cannot be the 
money (they will only be earning 250 
Marks a week). The attraction of lhe job 
must to a large extent be the excitement 
and kudos of having been at the Olymp- 
ics. 

Introductory courses for the 1,200 
lucky applicants recently began in Ham- 
burg, Disseldorf, Hanover, Stuttgart, 
Nunich and Frankfurt. 

Starting in January they will take a 
six-month correspondence course on lhe 


honour but also functioning as an acci- 
dent squad. 

The vehicles and a million litres of 
E are being provided free of charge 

jy a mımber of private firms. 

The military being wliat if is some 670 
officers will also in one way or another be 
in command of the civilian short-term 
personnel, including the 1,200 hostesses, 

The Bundeswohr has no intention of 
putting on a display of military strength 


E 


9 


but everything must nonetheless be ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion. ٣ 
Ali service personnel will be wearing 
new and well-cut uniforms or denims. 
‘Their vehicles will be washed daily and 
long hair and beards must be trinımed. , 
Initial misgivings about uniforms have 
long since been dispelled. “In manifold 
encounters with ° officials and: athletes 
from Eastern Bloc countries including the 
GDR,” staff officer Schröëder laconically 
notes, “no problems whatsoever have 
. Karl Stankiewitz , 
(KSlner Stadt-Anzelger, 2 December 1971) 


Brass bands for 


the Olympics 


during the Munich Olympics will by no 
means limited to brass band music, 
however, In all Fifteen thousand soldiers 
will be on hand — an entire division. In 
Mexico there were forty thousand. 

The fifteen thousand must cram info 
the city's fifleen barracks where 21,100 
short-term personnel will ba housed for 
two to three months. 

The Bundeswehr will also be providing 
five garages as storage space for virtually 
all Olympic sports equipment and 

utting at the Games? disposal Fürsten- 

eldbruck and Neubiberg Luftwaffe bases, 

six up-to-the-minute sports arenas and a 
sports ground for training purposes, a 
barracks as a first ald headquarters and 
hospital for minor cases (with 120 beds), 
two heliports and any number of mobile 
soup kitchens. <: : 

Servicermen will also be seconded for 
special duties, the 3,000 drivers of Pan- 
zergrenadierbrigade 24, for instance, not 
only acting as chauffeurs for athletes, 
adjudicators, journalists and guests of 


Ga military music will gain 
international honours at next year's 
Munich Olympics. The 9,000 athletes will 
march into the arena for the final 
ceremony to the accompaniment of 
traditional music played by 300 Bundes- 
wehr bandsmen. 

They will make their way out again to 
{he accompaniment of pop music played 
by a forty-man Bundeswelır band. The 
smaller band will, says Siegfried Perrey, 
56, the coordinator responsible to the 
Olympic Committee, “play modern pop 
stuff including a jazzed up version of the 
official Olympic fanfare.” 

Ten music corps with a total comple- 
ment of roughly 500 men will represent 
the youth of the world and are already 
practising, particularly the 128 national 
anthems that will have to be note-perfect 
since many countries are not a little 
touchy about their anthems. 

Music sheets, records and tapes have 
been supplied by the national Olympic 
committees of competing countries. 

In one case the staff of the Bonn 
embassy of an African country put İn ã 
personal appearance at the Bundeswelır 
music college to sing thelr national 
anthem for the bandsmen. 

The part played by the armed forces 


1 unich, lhe Olympic city, plans to 
1 employ a verilable army of 
hostesses to advise and assist participants 
in and visitors to the 1972 Olympic 
Games with charm, tact and a virtually 
inexhaustible store of knowledge about 
the city and {he Games. 

Aged between nineteen and thirty, 170 
Olympic hostesses recently assembled in 


‘' Î Frankfurt and provided an impressive 
"" | foretaste of the work they will be doing 


sext summer. . 
This particular group from the Rhine 


” ‘Î and Main regions form part of the 1,200 


hostesses already hired and in training for 
Munich. They will be the nucleus of a 
staff of 30,000 employed to oil the 
wheels of the Olympic machinery and 
ensure {hat lhe Games are a success for all 
concerned. 


‘The hostesses will be playing the part 


Every Olympic event 
to be taped 


1 Oberwiesenfeld radio and TV cen- 

tre film of every single event in the 
#4 Olympic disciplines will be taped. 
unich will be the first Olympic Games 
er from which absolutely any Olympic 
kat or final can be screened or relayed as 
mquired to any part of the world. 

This and many other achievements of 
le electronic age have been rendered 
yossible by ten tons of contro! equipment 
designed, consiructed and currently being 
e ln; Munich By; Sie of RANE 

€ 


One of the {rickiest tasks facing lhe TV 
tnire staff is the coordination of 8 
maximum of fourteen programmes with 
m0 sixty different commentaries in 45 

erent languages. The commentary 
mıst not only be slotled to the appro- 
filate picture but, of course, also chan- 
led or relayed in ihe direction of the 
ighl destination at the right time. 
Neue Hannoversche Pres, 3O November 1971) 


Athletes are balanced, 
survey reveals 


There are no grounds for assuming, a8 
often used to be done, that athletes 
te psychically more unstable or neurotic 
lan non-athletes, according to a survey 
anducted by researchers at Mannheim 
lniversity's department of psychology. If 
tything the opposite İs true. 

Two further points arose from collation 
ûf the results, which have now been 
wblished. 

Top-flight athletes are “readier tO 
tompete”" in sectors other than their 
hosen discipline — at work, for instance. 

Also, top flight athletes appesr to be 
More interested than non-athletes in the 
fare of publicity and social standing. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 
für Deutschland, 9 November 1971} 
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Efisabeth Noelle-Neumann 


(Photo: dpa] 


The boss is 
a lady 


lisabeth Noelle-Neumann, who runt 

successful ntarket research organise 
tion, has little time for tlie womeni 
liberation moveınent. She has 60 
working for her and they respectfully call 
her “Professorin”" when she is with then 
Sho is considered to be a very foretiul 
personality. 

She considers that when women ar¢ put 
in authority over ınen lhere are problemi 
because ihe male's self-esteem is offended 
by this situation. “This must be bom it 
mind," she says and goes to grent lengli 
to be particularly considerate lo her mF 
employees. 

She said: “Many women believe Il 
this problem can be solved by gii 
themselves manly airs ar present d 
exterior. Thal seems lo me to be toll 
wrong. On the contrary 1 Link a wont 
should dress like a woman.” 

Although her sharp longue oxemplild 
her authoritarian management style 
goes lo considerahle lengths to cone 
her employees of her ideas, when Mt 
are differonces Of opinion. She belie 
tht there is u lot to be said for nv 
understanding. 

She said: “On this basis joint aims 
be achieved more easily. Seriousness 4 
objectivity are essential if people are ® 
work together for their mutual good. 

She will not hear criticism of bf 
employees from a third party, She 
until the criticisms can be made 
four people are present. 

There is no patent method of desl! 
with male employees, she believes, 
beth Noelle-Neumant makes her 
sions as she goes along. Up till no¥ 
has been successful. 

(Iîandelsblatt, 30 November 191 
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decisions up to her. She is our most 
qualified specialist.” 

Margaret Henning says: “And he is 
right. She has the best qualifications for 
the job." During the next fifteen or so 
years she devotes herself whole-heartedly 
to her job. She neglects the feminine side 
of her nature and is said to ask as much 
from those wlio work with her as she 
demands from herself. Men who have to 
work with her find this distasteftl and 
usually leave after six months. 

She reaches a personal crisis when she 
is about 35. She has achieved all she ever 
wanted in her career, but she has not 
married and now has little possibility of 
starting a family. Her job is no longer 
good enough. This crisis causes her to 
review her career from 4 distance and 
regain consciousness of her feminity, She 
becomes more human. 

After this crisis she moves on to top 
ا‎ Margaret Henning maintains 
that firms could help executive women to 
overcome this emotionally difficult pe- 
riod if sie were appointed to a job or sent 
to a training school where she was obliged 
to adopt a more psychological attitude 
towards the people who work with her. 

Margaret Henning comes to the conclu 
sion that women once they have achieved 
a senior position in a firm are loathe to 
change jobs. Women have such a difficult 
time imposing themselves on a man's 
world that they have no desire to renew 
the struggle in another situation. 

The conflicts that a woman has to deal 
with in the course of her career are 
roughly the same as those a man has to 
encounter. 

Irmıgard Lange a sales executive in the 
department store Hertie, said: “I don't 
have any difficulty working wilh men. We 
work well together. They understand my 
work and accept me as a woman," 

Tho same situation prevails in IBM, 
Mannheim. A woman heads an engineer- 
ing division, 70 per cent of whose stuff 
have universily qualificaliorns. There have 
been no major difficulties in his sile 
lion. IBM in America has introduced a 
policy of tralning women for executive 
posilions. 

The Masius advortising agency has ap- 
pointed with effect from i Januury 1972 
two woman to be executive art dircclors. 

* Margot Müller, wlıo macle he name In 
advertising for German Railways wit the 
slogan “Alle reden vom Wetter, wir 
nicht” (Everyone talks about the weathor, 
except us). 

* Marglt Tiengstenberg, has been art 
direclor for Marius for the past two years. 
She enjoys ا‎ in an executivo 
position which gives her another perspec- 
tive of affairs. 

No matter how women have bcen able 
to ‘infiltrate’ into a man’s world — if they 
have had to change jobs frequenlly or if 
they have been through all a firm's 
departments — they all show an extrac 
ordinary toughness and considerable 
physical and psychological reserves. 

Karin Vogel-Kriiger 
(Handelsbiatt, 30 November 1971) 
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gıOMEN AT WORK 


Female executives are more 


loyal on the job 


tional talents are considered more impor- 
tant. This explains the fact that women 
although not possessing the necessary 
educational background for a job, are 
given senior appointments, Women take 
charge of production although they do 
not have specialist qualifications for this 
job. Responsibility for the actual running 
of machines can be delegated. 

Women in executive positions are good 
at supervising employees and secing to 
the general welfare of workers. Women 
executives can be well employed in these 
spheres. 

The most frequently heard argument 
against the emancipation of women in 
professional life is based on the conten- 
tion that eventually a woman will leave to 
get married, that she will abandon her 
career and that all the money invested in 
training her will be wasted, But this 
argument is without foundation since this 
instability is common among men. 

No firm can be certain that a man 
groomed for an executive position will 
not change his job. It has been proved on 
a number of occasions that men who have 
profiled from executive training offered 
them improve their chances salary-wise 
and position-wise by changing their job. 

Wonmıen's attitudes, on the other hand, 
are quite different. Happy at having 
achieved a measure of prestige in the firm 
tlıey exhibit greater gratitude. They are 

loyal to the firm which has allowed them 
to carve out a career for thenıselves and 
do not leavo without serious consiclera- 
lion, tol even for niarriiige. 

Margaret Henning fronı Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, analysed the careers of 25 
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female managers, According lo her a 
femalo manager can be described in this 
way: She is either an only child or the 
oldest child in a family. Fler falhor is 
a manager or a professional man. He likes 
his work and talks about it often with the 
family. During her childhood she tries (o 
break away from the traditional role of 
“little girl”. 

During the first years of her profes- 
sional career she decides to join a firm 
that is likely to offer her advancement. In 
many cases she becomes a secretary and 
moves with her boss from position to 
position, climbing up the ladder, and so 
advances her own career. Her boss tells 
his business acquaintances: “I leave all 


‘Ideal line" has helped considerably jn 
breakthrough. He said: “Women i1 hy 
country now eat more healthily thar د‎ 
used to do. They take more PF, 
sporting activities. But the most 

portanl factor is that they 4| 


self-discipline as regards their ا و‎ 
they did previously.” ith HOE 
There are now fewer women ¥1 


hp measurements. More than 70 perê 
of women questioned in a rece 
take an active interest in fı e 
ments. This survey also reves ۳ 
young girls who are now concerned 
keeping a slim figure are determine r 
continue oing so when e 
The last survey on womens pj, 
menls was carried e yea 
8,000 women were inyol Ginter Met, 
{Frankfurter Rundschau, 16 Nore 


Women’s vital 
statistics get 
nearer the ideal 


talking point at a West Berlin conference of 
women s outer garments manufacturers. A 
new system of measurements for women’s 
clothes has been developed which would 
save annually 80 to 100 million Marks. 

Financing these alterations would be 
affected by the central government, the 
state governments, business and the as 
sociation of women’s outer garments 
manufacturers. 

Helmut Gilbert, chairman of the asso- 
ciation, a mar of international experience 
as cegards fashion, maintains that the 
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FE vine is being done to make the 
(German woman more attractive. 
After the ‘Frãuleinwunder’ there is now 
the ‘Frauenwunder’'. The female form is 
coming ever closer to what is considered 
the ideal female figure. It is true that not 
every woman can achieve the so called 
best proportions of 90-60-90 when she is 
1.71 metres tall. But these days she is 
more likely to approach these measure- 
ments than she did formerly. 

The reason is that German women have 
become slimmer. Their hip measurements 
haye been reduced by between one and 
one-and-a-half centimetres and the breast 
measurements on the other hand have 
increased by about the same amount, 

These differences were revealed when 
about 100,000 women and girls in ages 
ranging up to 65 were measured up. 

These vital statistics ‘were the main 


furipides' judgment that “a woman's 
position is a difficult one, particularly in 
relation to man’ has today İost its genaral 
application. If women are promoted to 
administrativa jobs generally speaking 
thay do them easier than thelr male 
colleagues. Nevertheless there are only a 
faw senior positions open for qualified 
woman in certain special cases. 


His Pross and Karl W. Boetticher, in 
their survey entitled “The Manager 
in the Capitalist System" asked senior 
and flor managers the question: “Do 
you believe that a woman could do your 
job as effectively as you do it?" The 
replies were as follows: 


No 

94.6% 
88.3% 
86.0% 


Yes 
3.9% 

11.0% 

11.6% 


Don't know 
Board members 1.6% 
Managers 


Senior staff 


2.7% 
15.0% 


Pross and Boetticher made the follow- 
ing deductions from these replies, “No 
matter what opinion the various people 
asked held about tlıeir job they were 
unanimous in the view that only a male 
and not a female could do what they do. 
The careers highly qualified women have 
hewn out for themselves in the profes. 
sions, the successes women have had in 
government in various States and in the 
diplomatic service should lave been suf- 
ficient proof of women's abilities, but the 
way things have developed over the past 
dozen or so years cannot lay the tradi- 
e prejudices concerning the female's 
role." 

In a study commissioned by the com- 
niiltee for rılionalising the economy 
(RKW) entitled “Women managers” firms 
wore advised lo promoto women who had 

managerlal capabilities. The sludy de- 

lored the fact that so few firms and 

usinesses reeruiled thelr senlor executives 
from the ranks of their female em- 
ployces. RKW recommended that firms 
should emphasis in lhcir staff recruilment 
advertisements that they offered the same 
opportunitles for promotion to men and 
women alike. 

The RKW report studied six parlicular 
cases, There are the exam ples of women 
who have achieved their positions by 
climbing the organisational dder, They 
have proved themselves in the firm and 
are famlliar with all aspects of the firm's 
operations and so are able to handle any 
tasks given to them. In general these 
women have not followed the path of a 
preconceived career. They do not owe 
their key positions to any particular 
professional qualification. 

The study demonstrated that in com- 
merce and industry women owed their 
professional advancement to the develop- 
ment of an exceptional situation, where 
the woman has been able to give proof of 
her particular abilities, perhaps because a 
colleague has been taken ill or perhaps 
because the firm has been unable to fill a 
certain 0 with a male candidate. In all 
probability if this exceptional circum- 
stance had not arose the women's special 
abilities would not have been ‘discovered’ 
and she would never have been appointed 
to a senior position in the firm. 


The RKW study revealed several exam- 
ples where women occupied key positions 
in an organisation without having the 
necessary educational background regard- 
ed as essential for senior grades in a Brn. 
It is not considered essential that a 
woman should know in detall all the 
operations that come under her control. 
Abilities to assess people and organisa- 
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